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A London Bookbindery. 


REPARING, 
Forwarding, and 
Finishing are the 
names of the three 
stages through 
which a regularly- 
bound book must 

pass between leaving the 
printing-press and being ready 
for the library-shelf. In the 
first stage the sheets are 
dried, smoothed, and then 
collated into distinct books 
or quires. The binder then 
begins his work,— and the 
folded sheets are squeezed 
and sewn, fly-leaves are pasted on, and the back is 
glued. Shaping the back follows, and forming 
grooves in the sides of the mass of sheets in 
which the boards may lie,—done by hammering 
the back while the book is fixed upright in the 
laying-press. Then the boards are laced in,—and 
the ends of the bands, previously frayed out, are 
pasted down, and hammered flat and smooth. 
After the head and tail are cut, the volume is 
tightly girdled, the back beaten flat, and the fore- 
edge cut with the plough ; when the back rounds 
itself again the gutter of the fore-edge is formed. 
The edges being coloured, sprinkled, marbled, or 
gilded; head-bands, usually of silk, on strips of 
vellam, are put on to fill part of the space at the 
back between the edges of the leaves and the 
edges of the boards, and to cover the folded-in 
edges of the leather. The next process (the 
20th) is putting the leather on the.covers; and 
with that the forwarding is completed. In the 
third stage the finisher adds elegance to solidity 
and elasticity, esteemed the three great 
requisites of a well-bound book. If he possesses 
some of the quality of Gascon, poor Roger Payne, 
or Charles Lewis, he does not lay down his tools 
tillhe has confirmed De Quincey’s estimate of 
the recreation of the Farrers, and shown once 
again that “bookbinding and one or two other 
crafts stand on an isthmus, connecting them on 
the one side with the vast continent of merely 
mechanical crafts, on the other side with the 
far smaller continent of the Fine Arts.” 

Though not belonging to the higher forms of 
the bibliopegic art,—case-binding, or “ doing up 
books in cloth or paper,” is really the branch of 
the art which is now so fecund as to outrival all 
the other branches cultivated by bibliopegists. 
reg years ago the printing-press started on 

career of unlimited productiveness which 
tow begins to shock some conscientious and 
morons souls. The first iron press, Earl Stan- 

Pes invention in 1800, having a considerably 
cularged platen, did a good deal of work in com- 
a the wooden presses. After Novem- 
on » 1814, the hand-press was no longer used 

"Printing the Times. On the 29th the number 
ps steam-printed by Kénig’s machine. From 

8 to 1823 the Cowper and Applegath im- 






Ptovements resulted in the perfecting-machine, 





which prints the sheets on both sides at once. 
Rapid and cheapened printing thus became pos- 
sible at a time of increasing population and 
increasing desire to possess books. The covers 
were thought about as well as the contents. 
Mr. Pickering, publisher, and Mr. Archibald 
Leighton, bookbinder, are usually credited with 
the earliest use of binding in cases in England. 
It is said that one of the first books of impor- 
tance issued in coloured cloth cases was the 1825 
edition of Lord Byron’s works, in seventeen 
volumes. Before this, new books were issued in 
mill-boards, covered with drab or dull-grey 
body-papers. The title was printed on a white 
label, and pasted on the book. This was a 
genuine binding of a rough kind, the bands 
being regularly laced into the boards. Any one 
with a modest purse and a longing for a quiet 
hobby might do worse than form a collection of 
about 100 books (or more, of course), just as 
they were ordinarily issued by publishers 
between 1700 and 1850. There might be an 
especial leaning towards cheap books,—certainly 
there should be memorials of Donaldson, Lack- 
ington, and Tegg,—and mingled with these 
might appear a few early editions of notable 
books in undress uniform. 

Rapidity of production and cheapness were 
the motives for the introduction of the novelty, 
and are among the recommendations nowadays ; 
though there are others as well, especially since 
varied and tasteful ornamentation has ceased to 
be exceptional. A regularly-bound volume 
would not, if treated fairly, be deemed sound 
and fit to be used in less thana week. Elegant 
finishing by hand must not be named in con- 
nexion with strictly limited time. Spurts of 
energy in casemaking are recorded, such as 1,000 
volumes brought to the binder in sheets and put 
up in cloth covers, lettered and gilt, in six hours. 
No one would recommend such a rate as this, 
however convenient in a special instance. From 
nine o’clock in the morning to seven or eight on 
the night of the next day,—twenty-four to thirty- 
six hours,—seems no excessive time to devote to 
putting on a cover, which, if not too heedlessly 
used, may last, with fair wear and tear, as 
long as the book itself. The total number of 
volumes done up in the thirty-six hours will de- 
pend upon the size of the building. One house 
at New York is able to send out 10,000 completed 
volumes a day. The number of new books and 
the number of copies issued will show the work 
for the binder at different times better than any 
general statement. From 1700 to 1756 the 
yearly average of new books (including tracts) 
was ninety-three. From the English Catalogue 
of Books it appears that in 1874 (a good year) 
about 4,500 books were published in Great 
Britain and Ireland, including new editions of 
works previously issued, as well as the principal 
books published in the United States. Sweyn- 
heym and Pannartz claim to have printed up to 
1472 (they settled in Rome in 1467) 12,475 
copies altogether. Their editions of classical 
authors numbered only 275 or 300 copies— 
Airgil, Cicero, and theological works 550 copies. 


1,000 or 1,250 copies used to be considered a 
good, and 2,000 copies an excessive edition. 
Donaldson, of Edinburgh (1760-70) began to 
publish cheap editions, and as an innovator got 
well abused therefor. His followers have im- 
proved on the examples set them, till 20,000, 
and even 50,000 copies, are struck off for a single 
edition. One London publisher in 1872 printed 
over 5,000,000 copies of books. Case-binding in 
cloth, finished in good style, may be put at one- 
fourth of the time, and less than half the cost, 
of the cheapest genuine binding. 

The word “ bindery,” — a new-comer in 
England, though in common use in Canada and 
the United States,—has recently been welcomed 
with something like a bonneting by correspond- 
ents of Notes and Queries ; who have, however, 
granted that, in default of a better word, it has 
a right to appear in England, and implied that 
it will become acclimatised in all English- 
speaking countries. We have ventured to give 
it help here, and in the illustration on p. 570. 
The building shown was remodelled and added to 
a short time ago by Messrs. Diprose Brothers, and 
is now to be added to again by taking in the 
remainder of their property in New Church- 
court. Some mention of the original buildings, 
—of which parts of the walls, floors, and roofs 
remain,—should be interesting to topographers. 
Jacob Tonson moved from his old shop, “ The 
Judge’s Head,” in Chancery-lane, close to the 
corner of Fleet-street, where he had been from 
1678, to “Shakspeare’s Head, over against 
Catherine - street, in the Strand.” Andrew 
Millar,—who published Thomson’s “Seasons” in 
1730, and continued to publish for Thomson,— 
who took the principal charge of the first pnb- 
lication of Johnson’s Dictionary (1755),—of 
whom Johnson’s “I respect, Millar, sir; he has 
raised the price of literature,” is recorded by Bos- 
well under 1755,—who published Hume’s England 
and Fielding’s novels,—carried on business at 
the same “ Shakspeare’s Head,”—141, Strand. 
Gaze’s tourist offices, on the south side of The 
Strand, opposite the middle of Catherine-street, 
—the windows looking towards the office of the 
Builder,—is at the present time called 142, but 
includes 141 also; there is now no number 141. 
Millar retired from business in 1767, and his 
apprentice Thomas Cadel], who had become his 
partner in 1765, succeeded to the business. This 
was the Thomas Cadell who toasted the four 
Bees to which he said he owed his prosperity,— 
Blackstone’s Commentaries, Blair’s Sermons, 
Burn’s Justice of the Peace, and Buchan’s 
Domestic Medicine. Cadell lived at 141, Strand, 
like his predecessor. His name will be remem- 
bered as the host of Johnson and Gibbon,—as 
“the Mr. Cadell, a respectable bookseller,” of 
Gibbon’s Autobiography, “ who undertook the 
care and risk of the publication [of the first 
volume of the History], which derived mora 
credit from the name of the shop, than from 
that of the author.’ Old Thomas Cade}! 
resigned his business to his son, and to Willian 
Davies jointly, and this was the “resectable 
house of Cadell & Davies in the Strand, which,” 
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as Lockhart puts it, ‘‘ may be said to have first 
introduced Scott as an original writer to the 
English public,” —by the publication in January, 
1802, of the first two volumes of the “ Min- 
strelsy of the Scottish Border.” On May lst, 
1803, Cadell was one of the parties in “a con- 
tract for the building of a stack of Warehouses 
in White Hart-yard, Drury-lane,’—not quite 
150 yards distant from 141, Strand. The build- 
ings were specially designed for the storage of 
books; and were in more recent years owned 
and used for that purpose by Mr. H. G. Bohn, 
and thereafter by Messrs. Bell, his successors in 
the publication of the Libraries,—up to 1875, 
when Messrs. Diprose Brothers purchased the 
north-eastern portion of their property. 

The new fronts of the buildings, under the 
special sanction of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works, are formed almost wholly of cast iron 
and glass.* The iron uprights are braced toge- 
ther by cast-iron cills bolted to them, and are 
held in position also by rolled-iron trimmers 
secured to pockets in the stancheons and to the 
main girders of the floors, which are large 
timber girders trussed with iron, supported on 
cast-iron -++ stancheons, and with heavy fir 
joists over. The builders employed were 
Messrs. J. M. Macey & Son, of Milford Wharf, 
Strand, for the building, and Mr. S. Morby, of 
Dorset-street, for the fittings. The ironwork 
was carried out by Messrs. H. Young & Co., of 
Eccleston Iron Works, Pimlico. A 12-horse 
power boiler, in the basement, supplies steam 
for a 10-horse power (nominal) engine, working 
all the machinery and the steam lift, also the 
pumping for the hydraulic presses. Glue-melt- 
ing, paste- making, and other tasks are also 
done by steam; and it warms the building. 
The machinery was supplied, and the presses, 
blocking- machines, &c., were fitted up by 
Messrs. J. Richmond & Oo., bookbinders’ engi- 
neers, of Kirby-street. Messrs. J. & S. Flint 
Clarkson, of Great Ormond-street, architects, 
have designed and superintended the works. 

The references on the plan show where extra 
and super-extra bindings are carried on; but the 
larger portion is devoted to all the other sorts 
of binding, in such great demand at the present 
time. There are now more extensive binderies 
both in London and elsewhere, but it is large 
enough to be fairly characteristic of the present 
aspects of the trade. Asa general guide to 
architects and others it will be useful to note 
that,—in addition to all ordinary and extra 
binding,—about 2,500 cased books a day can be 
completed and sent out from a building of this 
size, well fitted with modern machinery and 
intelligently used. Cloth cases blocked, plain 
cloth cases, paper boards, and paper wrappers, 
are the recognised divisions in this class of 
trade. Purists somewhat indignantly refuse to 
call any of it “binding.” Their moral antipodes 
speak (with shame-facedness) of “bound in a 
wrapper,” and with cheerful confidence of 
“‘cloth-bound.” “Neatly boarded in cloth” 
was a modest phrase in use in the thirties. It 
happily does not fall within the sphere of our 
duty to put an end to these disputations. In 
truth, since Mr. Walter Shandy set forth his 
opinion “that there was a strange kind of magic 
bias, which good or bad names irresistibly im- 
pressed upon character and conduct,”’—judi- 
cious persons fight shy of light-talking even 
about the Proper Names of men or things. 
Our duty at present is to follow the sheets, 
which are to be “done up,” from their delivery 
by the printer at the bindery, and to see them 
sent out in boarded cases ready for the hands of 
the gentle reader,—who shall be assisted by 
each process being numbered; and references 
have been put on the plan to show the way in 
which the work passes through the various 
floors of the bindery. 

Quire Store-rooms. — When brought in, the 
sheets will be put into one of the store-rooms, 
which must be provided in good plenty, and be 
dry and properly ventilated,—but not necessarily 
well lighted. The parcels of unfolded sheets, 
in wrappers boldly lettered on the exposed sides, 
may remain on the shelves of the store-room for 
some time. Out of 10,000 copies, perhaps only 
2,000 will be put into covers at once, and sent to 
face the critical and destructive world. From 
time to time other captives will be freed from 
the dusky prison-house,—by good fortune the 
whole of the first batch, and of fresh relays. 
But the unappreciative world not rarely refuses 
to show a wholesome appetite in any reasonable 
time. Then the sheets, to which the binder has 





* See p. 568 and p. 570, 


temporarily afforded house-room, must be 
removed; and the modern substitutes for the 
terrors of old authors will flit before the ima- 
gination. Horace, in his excellent flattery of 
Augustus, determined to avoid the fate of ill- 
written verses,—“ being carried into the street 
where they sell frankincense and scents, and 
pepper, and all that is wrapped in the pages of 
the dunce” :— 
**Tn vicum vendentem tus et odores, 
Et piper, et quicquid chartis amicitur ineptis.”” 
Epis., lib. ii., 269-270 ;— 
and Pope, in his Imitations “To Augustus” 
(George II.), followed the lead, making the 
imitation piquant after his manner, with touches 
of his pleasing personality :— 
** And when I flatter, let my dirty leaves 
(Like journals, odes, and such forgotten things 
As Eusden, Phillips, Settle, writ of kings) 


Clothe spice, line trunks, or fluttering in a row, 
Befringe the rails of Bedlam or Soho,” 


Now-a-days large quantities of unused printed 
paper go back direct to the paper-maker to be 
worked up again. Cheap figured papers and 
cotton stuffs have raised the souls of the modern 
trunk-makers above the use of papers disfigured 
by printer’s types. Cheese and bacon are found 
to have affinities for what the trunk-maker 
rejects; retailers and the domestic world appre- 
ciate the virgin condition of literature untouched 
even by binders. Butter retailers demand the 
printer’s more carefully finished productions,— 
which have been cold-pressed between glazed 
boards to remove the impression-marks, and to 
brighten the surface of the paper. The ink 
does not set-off after that, and setting-off is the 
béte-noir of buttermen and of possessors of 
engravings. These practical satires on ambi- 
tion,—the work of a would-be conqueror of 
worlds returning to baser uses than “ patching 
a wall to expel the winter’s flaw,”—convey even 
ruder rebukes than the dealings of the remainder- 
man,—the Jas. Lackington of 1879,—who buys 
the orthodox three-volume 31s. 6d. novel in 
quires at ls. a copy, binds it in a single volume, 
and sells it for 2s. 6d.; trying thus the effect of 
the potent whet of cheapness on the appetite of 
the public. 

Forwarding : Women’s Department.—This is 
at the top of the building. The work, being 
sent up in the lift, is here carried to a certain 
state of forwardness, then sent down to the 
floors below to be worked upon further by the 
workmen, and afterwards passed down again to 
the ground story, for examination, packing, and 
despatching. A book ordinarily passes through 
seven processes in the women’s department. If 
the sheets are double-crown, 31 in. by 21 in., or 
30 in. by 20 in., as they come from the printer, 
two sheets of a crown-octavo book, with pages 
about 7} in. by 5 in., have been printed together 
for the sake of rapidity and consequent cheap- 
ness. When the sheets have been cut in two, 
making two sheets of crown 15 in. by 20 in, 
the folder puts the face of the sheet which con- 
tains the first page downwards, the bottom of 
the first page at the left-hand lower corner. In 
doubling, 15 in. by 20 in. is made into 15 in. by 
10 in., then into 7} in. by 10 in., and lastly into 
74 in. by 5in. To suit this method of folding 
(process 1), which is always pursued, there is 
not only a signature, or distinguishing letter 
(as K), at the bottom of the first page of the 
sheet, but (simply as a guide to the folder) 
there is also a second signature (as K 2) at the 
bottom of its third page. This second signature 
is seen at the right-hand lower corner as the 
sheet lies open before the folder. The whole 
subject of signatures, their first introduction, 
variations in them aforetime and at present, the 
omission, in most cases of A, J, V, and w,* double 
signatures,—anc@ the allied subject of catch- 
words, their early uses, the disuse of them at 
present, odd instances of survival, as in Acts 
of Parliament, till 1868, and in the Quarterly 
Review to the current number,—would afford 
ample material for lengthy gossip,—perhaps not 
all of it strictly to the point. Pagination, direc- 
tions to the binder, and the retention of old 
names to designate the shape of books, although 
they have long ceased to have the old meaning, 
are other tempting topics. The crown 8vo book 





* The omission is not merely a freak, neither is it to be 
classed with those instances of exclusion of set purpose, — 
resulting in no A in Chapter I., no B in Chapter II., and 
so on from cover to cover. These perfect examples of the 
“cut direct,” rarely practised even at this time of con- 
ceits and crazes, should be in steady favour in England, 
“That resource of sullenness and shyness” [the cut], 





says Dean Merrivale, ‘‘is, I believe, a strictly English 
institution,” 
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not formed of 


mentioned above was clearly 
sheets doubled into eight leayog.- and 
Builder itself may supply another illostrass 
It is a book of folio size as names go ce 
would, according to ancient wont, sdhy, . 
pages to the sheet of paper. But the i . 
60 pages of this number of the Builde, » 
printed on three pieces of paper only, The Fa 
pages in the centre happen to resemble we 
folio pages: the sheets containing plates 
usually kept of small size in order to allow of 
careful printing. The next piece is the inset 
24 pages; and the outer sheet of paper is 54; 
by 36 in., furnishing 32 pages. Liast:-wesks 
Builder was made up of 8 + 16 + 32 = 56 

The reader will, perhaps, lament oyer the cat 
edges,—one of the novelties of the current 
volume,—which will not allow him dily, or 
with much edification, to test the statement that 
the outer part of this number is 16mo, 4 wel} 
trained girl will fold 300 sheets 8vo., per hour on 
anaverage. The folders require a strong light; 
properly they should hold each sheet up to the 
light, and then fold so as to humour the mar. 
gins between the printing, which, ially 
that done with the perfecting-maching, is fre. 
quently imperfect in the register. In fold; 
the edge of the sheet must always be disre. 


| garded,—sheets of paper are rarely exactly equal 


in size. A description of a foldingsmachine 
what it can do, and what it can only attempt, is 
not required here, as hand-folding ig still the 
rule in England. An active gatherer puts 
together in a day, according to the signatures, 
at least 10,000 sheets (process 2). Theollator 
knocks the sheets together evenly at head and 
back, and ascertains that the gathering has 
been correctly performed (3). The hydraulic 
press gives the collated sheets a proper so. 
lidity (4). Revolving saws set.to a gauge cut, 
all at once, three deep grooves or notches in the 
back for the bands, and two shallower for the 
kettle-stitches (5); and the whole is ready for 
sewing (6),—a process to which many a little 
essay has been devoted as there are bands of all 
sorts, methods of sewing, working one or two 
“ sheets on,” kettle-stitches,* and sewing-framos 
to talk about. It is possible, however, that these 
subjects will be merely matters of antiquarian 
interest in a short time. In a goodly numberof 
new books, issued during the last two years, 
three pieces of wire may have been noticed in 
the centres of sheets in place of threads. The 
Brehmer wire-sewing machine is now in active 
use in good houses. The sheets are secured to 
three pieces of webbing, each about an inch in 
width, by short pieces of wire. The wire is 
simply cut into lengths, its ends doubled up 
thus LJ, and the ends thrust through the 
sheets, and clenched by a side stroke. The 
machine, which is thoroughly automatic, has 
the great beauty of the most perfect simplicity. 
With one machine the work of four hand-sewers 
can easily be done, and the work is likely to 
be very durable. It comes from Philadelphia, 
and, although not much bigger than @ well. 
developed sewing-machine, costs in London about 
2001. Many of the machines to be used in book- 
binding have been invented in the United States. 
The high price of labour may be responsible 
for stimulating invention there; but inventors 
do not insist on supplying their own country: 
men only, or even first of all. English printers 
and case-binders were wont to reflect with com- 
placency on their own powers, and till recently 
on the relative cheapness of labour here, which 
enabled them,—although paying 25 per cent. 
ad valorem duty and carriage to the States,— 
to undersell the citizens in their own markets. 
Byron’s “ Lara,” with Mr. Birch’s illustrations, 
recently cloth-cased in this building by — 
Diprose Brothers for the Art-Union of a on, 
and now in the possession of some of a 
may be mentioned as an example of a er “s 
book.” In most respects it was dealt wi 
an ordinary cloth-cased book of good class; oo 
as each page was a distinct piece of pe ; 
sewer had to carry the stitch throug fs seat 
through the gathered pages at a sv "e - 
distance from the back edge, and the t 
i" 


* Kettle-stitch is said to be a corruption of “ chain-stiteh 
—if so it does credit to the ingenuity of the conragints, 
importance of stitching has by chance been seen ra 
Thus we have brochure (Latin, brocare; Fr., ae reais 
stitch, whence also brocade), a stitched work - a i a 
Pamphlet also (if from Lat. pagina flata, at a ed five 
or Fr., parfilet),—any work which does not pid 
sheets octavo stitched together, but not st might 
(cévrpwy, a garment of scraps stitched pay a 
also be adduced, but there the stitching 8 
stage of the manufacture, 
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eS P 
: the ends. Therefore, it was not 
coer make. indentations in the back. 
nee ngs No. 7 applies, however, to eased books 
rtd ly, which all require strips of strong 
glued on the backs to hold them together, 
a i “ waste-papers.” Hach book usually re- 
cal es arecord by which blunders may be traced, 
if cing to light later. On the page with the 
signature B, the collator’s mark in pencil is 
ently in the centre, the folder’s at the bottom 
re page, and the sewers at the bottom of 
ihe last page in the book. Afterthe appearance 
of a book has thus been reached to some extent, 
work leaves the women's department, and 
gent down — to = ant — a 
rding : Men’s Department.—In | France 
aon good books are: very frequently 
in ee it somriess _ etm 
and afterwards boun e directions 
of the owner. Pasting on the wrappers is then 
the only additional piece of forwarding beyond 
what has been ee a —_ 
ks are trea us in England; bu 
ar aoe of magazines find their — es 
zine-wrappering rooms. <A table o 
er would run thus for 8vo.: size :— 
(1), regularly-bound book, cheaply half-bound 
: r, 1s.; (2) a cloth-cased book, gilded 
n leathe: ’ 
and blocked, 5d. ; (3) “paper boards”’, the pub- 
isher supplying the paper cover for boards and 
pack, 2d., or the whole cost of “ doing up,” 23d.; 
doing up in paper wrappers, 1d. Process 8 is 
merely pressing the book once again in a 
hydranlic press (7 to 10 tons on acrown 8vo. book), 
totake out the air between the sheets, and prevent 
springing. Three edges of “ Lara” were cut with 
the guillotine, but the most ordinary English 
custom is to keep the head and the bolts uncut, 
and to trim (not cut) the tail and fore-edge (9). 
Then — _— be glued to en _ 
ness; and a slip of strong canvas put on, nearly 
as long as the book, and extending about an inch 
meach side of the back (10). At this stage 
the American case-binders cut the head, tail, and 
fore-edge with the guillotine, and it seems likely 
that they will be imitated a good deal in Eng- 
land in the future. English publishers used to 
profess to be convinced that we like to find our 
way into books with our own paper-knives, and 
deri<® solace in struggling with new volumes 
from brandishing and smelling our weapons. 
Saving the labour of cutting has no influence on 
the English binder. The fore-edge must lose a 
short half-inch, and the head a short 1-8th inch 
(remember the sheets are knocked together at the 
head). The value of these paper-shavings, ex- 
ported for re-use in paper-mills, would more than 
pay for the labour of cutting. The United 
States have taken paper cuttings to the extent 
of 100 tonsa week from England. Binders hope, 
however, that every cased book will be bound 
some day; and shiver in imagination at the nar- 
= ere after resewing and cutting again 
round. A love of tall copies means—in the 
a one regard for the welfare of every- 
g in the shape of a book, which has the 
good fortune to be started properly in life, or, 
at any rate, not. to belong to the Gibeonites of 
i@ own time. Rounding the back (11), and 
backing (12), come next. The latter process is 
the work of an ingenious hand-machine. The 
= oe — being held tight in a vice, 
eris brought down on the back, passed 
backwards and forwards, making the sheets 
radiate a good deal, and a seat is thus given for 
the boards, Much of the success of a case, its 
— and its endurance, depend on these 
ses, 
an” a : Making Cases.—In con- 
ot the weight of the blocking and 
aes: a lower story is most frequently 
maed to give good daylight, cepecially in the 
. ? 
Cute case- making, and blocking rooms. 
a We the millboards is process 1, The upper 
Pe revolving disks are set to distances 
: pindles, and several cuts are made at a 
a as with _pairs of scissors, and the boards 
Seo ang — ata great pace. One machine, 
in: the +f am, will cut 50,000 pairs of boards 
ty-four working-hours of a week :— 
“my ’ a hours ; — rig m ees = 
: p-m., o 5, and 5°30 to 7°30) ; 
mataotoy, 5 hours. Millboards are thick rough 
= ’ — made of old rope, junk, canvas, 
cae — the middle of the seven- 
» Superseded the pasteboards,— 
cent rl ney pasted together,—which about a 
the oo had superseded to a great extent 
nil] en boards of the Middle Ages. The 
8, usually 25 in, to 30 in., in packages 


is 





weighing about }-cwt. each, are brought in by 
the goods entrance,— Bon the plan,—and:stored 
in the basement. ‘ Cloth” i-, when it leaves 
Lancashire, rough unglazed calico; mostly pre- 
pared in London for use in binding, being dyed, 
stiffened, and passed through heated rollers to 
give a lined, grained, or smooth glossy surface. 
Bold Levant grainis used forthe “ Lara”’ cases. 
The pattern embossing, once in use, but now out 
of fashion, was carried over the whole sheet of 
cloth, and the pattern came on the cover just as 
it happened. Embossing rarely enters into the 
ornamentation-proper now, as the blocking 
press produces many of the effects of hand- 
finishing, and can be used when the case is 
made. A case can be put into the presses for 
blind and black or other printing, and the greatest 
accuracy of register secured. The cloth is sup- 
plied to the binder in rolls about 40 yards 
long and 40 in. wide, and is cut (2), glued on 
two boards (3), the distance of the boards at 
their back edges being the thickness of the book, 
and rubbed down with an india-rubber roller (4). 
The case is then hung up on a line to dry (5). 
Blocking is stamping in an.“ arming-press” a 
title and ornamentation upon the cloth case, by 
the pressure of a heated brass block or stamp. 
For gilding, a good patch of the surface will be 
washed over with glaire (white of egg), and 
gold leaf applied (6). The case being put into 
the press, the metal block heated by gas jets 
descends and presses heavily on the surface (7). 
In the blind portions, bold Levant grain. is 
changed by thispressure into a smooth surface 
well recessed,—and the heated block fixes the 
gold where the projecting pattern presses on 
it,—the rest of the gold-leaf can be rubbed off. 
The completed cases may now be sent up the 
lift to the Cloth-forwarding Department, where 
we left the book after process 12. 

Cloth-forwarding Department (continued). — 
Cover and book, each at quasi-maturity, but each 
incomplete without the other, are then united 
by adeft workman, who pastes the overhanging. 
slips of canvas to the case, and puts an end- 
paper inside each cover (12+ 7 + 1= process 20). 
Frequently the canvas is the only connexion 
between the back and case. In wire-sewn books 
the ends of the webbing supply the attachment, 
the canvas backing being frequently omitted. 
The end-papers hold canvas and webbing down. 
“Tight backs,” largely used for religious books 
of small size, have the sheets glued to the 
backs, and make very solid cases. But the 
covering in the case of tight backs must be of 
leather ; cloth must not be attached to the 
back; it must be quite free everywhere, or it 
will crack and tear. Each copy of “Lara” 
must go for a third time into a press (21), and 
remain there at least four hours to dry and 
harden before it can be passed down to the lift, 
to the 

Ground Story : Despatching-room, where the 
whole of the finished copies will be carefully 
examined and packed for delivery. Some copies 
of “ Lara,” watched thus with some vigilance 
will find their way to every continent; but we 
will be content to part with 1,000 of them in 
the bookbinder’s cart, and follow them in 
imagination only as far as their temporary 
halting-place, the offices of the Art-Union of 
London, in the Strand. Byron wrote the poem 
in his rooms at the Albany, 2, facing Savile- 
row.* A tablet, properly inscribed, and built 
into the north wall of the house, would be a 
graceful addition to other memorials. Mr. Belt’s 
statue and the new edition of “ Lara”’ testify, 
half a century after the poet’s death, to the 
enduring nature of his influence. Whether the 
case-bound volume will prove “ wre perennius” 
will not be decided till some centuries have 
slipped by. 





_ * Albany House was converted into sets of chambers, and 

the gardens built over with additional suites of rooms, in 1808, 
Byron’s Diary, under 28th March, 1814, has,—‘‘ This night 
got into my new apartments”; and a note to this in 
Moore’s ‘‘ Byron ’”’ mentions,—‘‘ These were in the origina] 
house on the -— floor, No. 2.’”’_ “ Lara’”’ was begun at 
the latter end of May, 1814:—‘‘‘ Lara’ is finished, and I 
am copying him”? (letter from Byron to Moore, 14th June, 
1814). At the beginning of July the poem was in the hands 
of the printer, and nearly ready for publication. To the 
ninety-three pages of the first edition Rogers’s “ Jacque- 
line’’ was added, making a volume of 128 pees course 
an octavo of graceful slimness after all. No names of 
authors were given on the title-page. The ‘‘advertise- 
ment’? of ‘‘ Lara” has traces of the author’s peculiar 
modesty, especially in the conclusion. “To the reader’s con- 
jecture is referred the name of the writer, the knowledge 
of which would be of no service in assisting his decision on 
the failure or success of the attempt.’’ Time did not bring 
about a change of nature. ‘* What do the reviewers 
mean? ‘Lara’ I wrote while undressing,—after coming 
home from balls and masquerades, in the year of revelry, 
1814,”"—(Letter of 1822,) 





SCULPTURE AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


Tue sculpture this year at the Academy, 
includes a good many able and striking works 
among which two stand forth pre-eminently, 
and wil! unquestionably have attracted the 
notice even of that unfortunately large class of 
visitors who, we fear, hardly pay any atten- 
tion to the sculpture at all. These are Mr. 
Simonds’s “ Dionysus,” in the lecture-room, and 
Mr. Birch’s “The Last Call,” which faces the 


spectator on entering the central hall from the: 


yestibule,—two works which have the additional 
interest, when taken in conjunction, that they 
illustrate respectively the ideal and the realistic 
in sculpture. Giving the first place to the ideal, 
not only on general grounds, but as the form of 
art which is most especially the province of 
sculpture, we may congratulate Mr. Simonds 
and the Academy upon the exhibition of a work 
which gives more promise for the ideal schcol of 
sculpture than any work by a comparatively 
young artist which has been seen there for some 
time. This is a life-sized figure of a naked 
youth, seated on the back of a tiger sideways, 


and with one leg drooping by the side of the. 


animal, the motive of the whole group a little 
recalling Dannecker’s Ariadne, but not so as to 
leave any room for a charge of plagiarism, 
Dionysus carries the thyrsus, which was his 
symbo!, and gazes on us with fixed, passionless, 
almost melancholy countenance, having nothing 
in common with the “jovial” type of 
Bacchus; the feeling of the conception is 
rather Asiatic than Greek, though the 
face is of Greek type. The tiger is re- 


markably fine; sufficiently conventionalised: 


to harmonise with the character of the subject, 
and to avoid any merely menagerie suggestion, 
yet with the leading points in the animal's 
framework and movement fully and powerfully 
brought out, and the idea of motion most success- 
fully conveyed. The treatment of the hind- 
quarters of the tiger, and the powerful modelling 
of the extended foreleg as seen from the front, 
are especially fine; and the group will bear 
looking at from every point of view, the most 
favourable being perhaps that in which the front 
view of the tiger and the side view of his rider 
are combined. It would have been better to 
have omitted the long paragraph in the cata- 
logue giving the history of Dionysus, which is 
somewhat too matter-of-fact in expression, and 
tends to remove the work from the category of 
merely abstract ideals to which it really 
belongs. : 

Mr. Birch’s bronze group of horse and rider 
represents a battle-field incident, the sudden 
and simultaneous death of a trumpeter and his 
horse, from a volley of the enemy, just as the 
former has sounded the “ charge” call for his 
regiment. The horse is in the act of falling 
violently forward, his forelegs doubled under 
him, and his head twisted sideways with the 
force of the fall; the rider must have at the 
same moment sprung backward convulsively 
from the effect of the bullet-stroke, as he is 
leaning back and high up in the saddle; his 
head is thrown back, and his arm, from which 
the bugle is just falling, thrown up in the air. 
One of the best riders we know has expressed 
to us his serious doubt whether such a position 
would be possible for any rider at the moment 


of a horse falling headlong when in full career, 


which we gather to be the intention of the 
sculptor: it would seem probable that in such a 
case the body of the rider must inevitably fall 
forward. The point could, perha;s, only b2 
satisfactorily determined by setting a man ona 
horse and shooting them both when at full 
gallop; and though there might have been 
a time when such a sacrifice would have 
been considered legitimate in the cause of art, 
it could hardly be ventured upon now. So 
we must be content to leave it, as we think it 
is at all events a point open to discussio.; 
merely adding that we have no doubt whatever 
that the sculptor has given much consideration 
to it, and that it must be admitted that te 
attitude he has adopted for the dying rid-r 
produces a finer and more impressive effet 
than could have been produced by the headloag 
fall of man and horse together, and that theve- 
fore we should hold it justifiable, if it can be 
shown to be even possible, however improbab’'e. 
In other respects this is a very fine and strikiag 
work; a touch perhaps of the melodramatic 
about it, but a touch also of the heroic, and t1e 
falling horse is very finely modelled, and in. 
presses one forcibly with the idea intended to 
be conveyed, of sudden and helpless overthro 
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Among the other works in the central hall is 
the marble of Mr. MacLean’s “Ione,” of which 
the plaster model was in the Grosvenor Gallery 
last year. There is perhaps nothing especial in 
the character of the figure to connect it with 
Bulwer's heroine, who, however, is rather a vague 
character herself: the name does very well to 
symbolise a figure representing a lady, par 
excellence, of the Roman period—a Greek amid 
Roman surroundings, which is what “Ione’’ 
was. The figure is seated, reading; the ex- 
tended left arm, holding the book, is a study in 
itself, and is the most beautiful part of the 
work, which generally is remarkable for a 
serene refinement and repose; the drapery 
is finely treated, the chair an admirable 
specimen of conventional sculpturesque fur- 
niture; a small detail this, but one often very. 
unsatisfactorily treated. Another very admi- 
rable work in the same room is the “Callicles” 
of Mr. G. A. Lawson: this was, we believe, 
executed merely as an ideal figure, and had the 
honour of being baptised by an eminent English 
poet, after the name of the creation of ano- 
ther poet, Mr. Matthew Arnold.* The figure 
is that of a young, slim youth, seated and play- 
ing the lyre, with his head and body thrown 
rather back from the instrument, in an attitude 
of poetic abstraction. This is a nude figure, 
hardly representing the most complete type of 
bodily perfection, as there is something of the 
half-development about it which belongs to a 
figure not fully grown to manhood; the attitude 
is very fine and expressive, and the whole feel- 
ing far removed from the commonplace of mere 
figure modelling ; there is a Greek spirit in it, 
but no mere repetition of Classic style. As a 
contrast to this, we may notice the “Sleep” of 
Mr. G. H. Saul, also a nude figure, but in this 
case thoroughly realistic ; not a typical or ideal 
representation of sleep, but a copy of a sleep- 
ing woman, or a woman professing to bo asleep, 
for in fact she does not seem go, there is too 
much about it of the model posed for the 
occasion: half-seated, but reclining with her 
cheek on her hand on the back of the couch. 
This is in many respects a fine specimen of life- 
size figure modelling, and we hold that the 
human figure is well worth reproduction on this 
scale merely for its own innate beauty of line 
and expression, when effectively posed, as this 
is: still, it is impossible not to feel how prosaic 
is this work in comparison with the last-men- 
tioned. Signor Torelli’s child figure, “La 
Vergognosetta”’ (the little bashful one), is a 
charmingly modelled and : finished work in 
marble, embodying a very pretty and character- 
istic representation of childish attitude and 
manner: the little girl is holding up her dress 
to her face, and half-coquettishly hiding behind 
it, the face is very expressive of the feeling 
intended to be conveyed, the limbs are beauti- 
fully modelled. We cannot help thinking, 
however, that we have seen this work before in 
London, at one of the International Exhibitions ; 

if not, it was something with a remarkably 
similar motif and action. 

Among the row of busts which line the wall of 
the sculpture-gallery are some that are marked 
by great force and originality, none more so than 
the bronze bust of Mr. Tadema, by a young 
sculptor, Mr. Amendola, whose name is new to 
us. The likeness seems to us to have been 
slightly idealised with an intention of giving 
to it a Roman aspect happily in keeping with 
the associations connected with the name of its 
subject; the portions of dress that are shown 
suggest Roman costume; the head is treated 
with great power, possibly with a certain 
exaggeration of the overhanging brow; it is 
sufficiently a likeness, but suggests the idea that 
the aim has been, if one may say so, to show 
what Mr. Tademu ought to look like if judged 
from his pictures, rather than to produce a 
precisely realistic portrait. There is a touch of 
eccentricity about this, but still it is a powerful 
thing that one cannot pass without stopping to 
see what it is. The bust of Mrs. Tadema by the 
same artist we do not like so much; the mouth 
is parted in a smile, and the teeth shown; the 
effect of such a momentary facial expression 
stereotyped ina bust is not altogether happy. 
The bust of Mr. Poynter, by M. Dalou, may be 
mentioned after this, as another specimen of 
portraiture of a painter by a sculptor: this also 
seems to aim at being an idealised head to a 
certain extent, in pose and expression at least; 
there is great energy and individuality init : the 
companion portrait of the painter’s wife, also by 





M. Dalou, is very successful in rendering with 
great delicacy and spirit a countenance of 
marked but refined character; this is in every 
way a completely successful portrait bust, 
equally excellent as a likeness and as a work of 
art. Mr. Lawson’s bust of Mr. Pettie adds 
another to the interesting list of painters’ 
portraits by sculptors: we cannot say we 
ever saw Mr. Pettie look as melancholy 
as he does here, but the expression may 
be ‘true, of course; the likeness otherwise seems 
a very good one; but on the whole we prefer 
Mr. Lawson’s bust of Mr. Howell near it, the 
more interesting as representing a head of 
strongly-marked character of a kind not often 
aimed at in sculpture: it is certainly a marked 
exception to the kind of thing that is commonly 
called a portrait of a gentleman, and which often 
looks as if it might be any one. Mr. Onslow 
Ford’s bust of Mr. Herkomer makes another of 
the painter-busts: we hope we shall have all 
our painters soon “in the round,” and a very 
interesting collection it would make to exhibit 
together; we cannot, however, very much 
admire this last-named specimen, which strikes 
us as theatrical in character. In one corner of 
the room a life-size study of a female head and 
torso, under the title, “ Lost Paradise,” by our 
veteran sculptor, Mr. Bell, should be looked at ; 
it is hidden away rather unfortunately among a 
row of busts; the figure is cut off rather awk- 
wardly just above the hips; we heard it called 
“a woman in a waistcoat,” which is rather the 
effect that the line where it is cut off produces; 
but this says nothing against the modelling, 
which is very fine: one does not often see the 
soft and yielding look of the female form so well 
conveyed in sculpture as in this figure, with the 
arms crossed over the beautiful full bosom; the 
head is turned up witha sad longing expression 
in keeping with the title. Among the smaller 
works on stands in the sculpture-gallery is a 
very pleasing model of a seated figure sent in 
competition for the Rowland Hill statue by Mr. 
E. R. Mullins; the attitude is realistic, easy, and 
natural, and it comes as near being sculpturesque 
in style as perhaps can well be managed with 
a figure of rather unpicturesque type clad 
in every-day costume. Mr. Roche’s group, called 
“ Return from the Plough,” a small study in 
bronze of a man with a couple of cart-horses, 
has a great deal of merit. 

In the vestibule the two most noteworthy 
works are bas-reliefs; at least, M. Dalou’s large 
decorative panel is called a “ bas-relief,” though 
we should have said “alto-relief’’ described it 
more properly, and the distinction is of impor- 
tance, as the conditions in the two methods of 
modelling groups on a ground are really so very 
different. This is a large circular panel, con- 
taining a Satyr and Bacchante group, we sup- 
pose it would be called, evidently intended for 
the front of a building, and modelled in a large 
and rough style to allow for distance, so that 
the conditions under which it is ultimately 
to be seen must be taken into account in 
judging of it. There is no very great interest 
in the subject, which seems to represent 
merely an already drunken Bacchante, lying 
on the ground, and getting more juice of 
the grape squeezed over her head by the style 
of beings who in Rubens’s pictures usually 
occupy themselves in that kind of way (we 
can imagine the female muttering, after the 
manner of the old Scottish lady in the story, 
“Not a drap mair, neither cauld nor het’”’) ; 
in short, the thing must be judged merely 
as a method of giving sculpturesque expression 
to some part of a building, in which light we 
have no doubt it would be very successful and 
very effective; the manner in which the form of 
the recumbent female is made to follow the 
circular outline of the panel, without appearing 
forced or unnatural, is very good. The other 
work we referred to is a bronze shield, also by 














a French artist, M. Ladeuil, adorned with bas- 
reliefs (really in low relief) illustrating the 
Pilgrim’s Progress ; the centre shows the cele- 
brated combat of Christian with Apollyon, the 
margin various scenes from Bunyan’s allegory ; 
the work is characterised by great force and 
spirit, and is completely in keeping with the 
style of the material and the kind of execution 
to which it is best suited; it is hung rather 
out of the way, for which reason we the rather 
call attention to it, as it should not be passed 
over. Few of the other works in the vestibule 
suggest special comment; they are portrait 
busts, mostly of the average type ; an exception 
is Mr. MacCarthy’s interesting and highly. 


a face of strongly - marked char, 


features, very interesting and gy And 
a sculptor. Coeatire tp 

On the whole, we look at the Sculpture 4p; 
year with much more satisfaction than we ne 
done for some time back: there is more evi a 
of high aim, more of ideal work and tho 
And now a word, by no means for the first ring 
on the great injustice done to the scalptonrt” 
the manner in which their works are seen jp < 
Academy. While all the rest of the rooms 
in a glow of colour and gilding from the = 
pictures collected in them, the Sculpture ; 
ranged in rooms which, except the central 4 
are absolutely dingy ; and the effect on sudden} 
coming into the cavernous sculpture.ga J 
after ranging the picture-galleries jg perfect} 
ghastly, and it is no wonder that the public i 
depressed and repelled by it, and stay jn jt aa 
little as possible. The gallery should haye some 
colour and life given to it by draperies gn 
flowers, instead of being left in the cavernous 
state in which it is. But an even more geriggg 
drawback is the manner in which many works 
which ought to be seen all round are placed 
against a wall so that one view only of thon 
can be obtained, and much of their merit, 
as well as the possibility of fairly judging 
of them, entirely lost. We before calle 
attention to the excellent effect which thg 
sculpture had, and the favourable condition 
under which it was seen, in the galleries of th 
International Exhibitions at South Kensington; 
and our most strong opinion ie that the same 
thing should be done at the Academy,—that the 
best works in sculpture, and more especially 
those which from their character and composi. 
tion demand an all-round view, should be placed 
in the middle of the picture-gallery floors, The 
light, on the whole, we believe would be just ag 
favourable for them, and the other conditions 
would be immensely improved; they would be 
brought under public notice more, would be 
seen more completely, and accompanied and set 
off by the colour of the pictures. Even for the 
sake of the educational effect on the public, the 
sculpture should be put where their attention 
must be drawn to it, instead of being collected 
together in a cold bare room. The English 
public are so neglectful of and so ill-informed 
about sculpture, that at least every means 
should be taken to induce them to pay some 
attention to it, for their own good as well as for 
that of the sculptors. 








TWO SCULPTORS OF THE FRENCH 
RENAISSANCE. 


THE influence of Italy was to a large extent 
the chief factor in the production of the Renais- 
sance in France. “The warriors of France 
came back from Italy with the wonders of the 
South on their lips, and her treasures in their 
hands,” and though the general outburst of 
freedom from purely Medizval ideas was the 
general cause of the whole Renaissance i 
Europe, yet the sentence which we have quoted 
from Mrs. Pattison’s recent work puts, i 
a short and even eloquent form, the proximate 
cause of the Renaissance in France. The nobles 
of Charles VIII. and Francis I., and these sove- 
reigns themselves, became imbued with a desire 
to encourage art, like the Medici at Florence, and 
to render themselves immortal by works whic 
should commemorate their reign. Thus the 
natural results of the reaction from the theory 
of life which had prevailed for so many cél- 
turies in Europe was, at least in France, fo 
on, so far as art was concerned, by the fact that 
motives of ambition and statecraft had caused 
the kings of France to enter on campaigns 10 
Italy, and there meet with the great artistic 
outburst which distinguished the Renaissance 
beyond the Alps. 

Of the characteristics of French art gene 
rally, whether in architecture, in painting, 
or in sculpture, much may be learnt ae 
Mrs. Pattison’s two volumes,* which, thoug 
marred by strange attempts at fine —a 
is yet a book which contains a great en 
research, a great deal of thought, and, when on 
authoress does not parry pen 
many really eloquent and telling passa 

We do ie a propose, however, to enter 
into a discussion of all parts of the Benaissanss 
in France, but to touch upon two men “ie 
stand out very prominently at this period,—thé 


» By Mrs. Mark 
Paul & Co. 





* ‘©The Renaissance of Art in France.’ 
Pattison. In two volumes, C. Kegan 








* *Callicles’’ is the harp-player and singer in Arnold's 
poem, “ Empedocles,”’ 


finished bust of the late Recorder of London, 


London, 1879, 
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so 
ean Goujon and Germain Pilon. They 

aap tore emently a great French sculptors of 
pes Renaissance, but they are also pre-eminently 
Ps ch in all the characteristics of their work, 
Pr boogh their one particular art, again, was 
‘eveloped by the work which had been done in 
italy, yet, a8 we have said, the creations of both 
hese menare, above all, French. These artists, 
can hardly be considered apart, for they 
sere, to all intents and purposes, contemporaries, 
. a» the work of the former extends from about 
1540 to 1572, whilst that of Pilon covers the 
ars from 1542 to 1598. Of their lives, which 
jg no reason to suppose were pecu- 

jiarly eventful, not very much is known, for 
they worked almost wholly in subordination 
to the great architects of the time, and it 
ig these to whom the chroniclers of the day 
‘vethe greatest prominence. It is De l’Orme 
snd Pierre Lescot, rather than Goujon and Pilcn, 
of whom the student of art finds mention made. 
But it is in some respects matter for admiration 
that these eminent artists did not endeavour to 
give undue prominence to their work so as to 
bring it out of harmony with the buildings to 
which it generally belonged. It showed, in- 
deed, a real loyalty to art, a perception that 
the art and not the artist was the true master, 
which in these days cannot be too carefully 


We have said that not much is known of the 
lives of these sculptors ; yet a tradition exists as 
regards the death of Goujon of a very striking, 
if not very accurate kind :—“ During the black 
days of St. Bartholomew, Goujon, it is said, 
died with the chisel in his hands: some say in 
the court of the Louvre; others, at the hétel of 
the Comte de Poitou, Rue de la Harpe ; others, 
that he was re-touching a still unfinished por- 
tion of the Fons Nymphium ; yet all agree that 
it was the second or third day of the great 
massacre, when he thought he might with 
safety return to his work. He was on his scaf- 
folding when he was struck by a ball from a 
harquebus, and fell dead.” Whether he thus 
perished because he was by faith a Huguenot 
it is now impossible to say: “his name does 
not occur in the lists published of the Hugue- 
nots of their slaughtered brethren, which re- 
cord the fate of persons of infinitely smaller 
importance.” The first time that Goujon’s name 
is mentioned as a sculptor is in the accounts of 
the chapter of Rouen Cathedral and of the 
church of St. Maclou, for he had executed the 
designs for the porch and the fountain, for 
which he received the sum of 6 livres 15 sols. 
Again, too, we find him executing marble 
columns in the same church, and a “ custode 
pour porter le corps de nostre Seigneur.” Thus 
with some of the finest and most memorable 
ecclesiastical architecture of France must 
be associated one of the principal sculptors of 
the French Renaissance. Work, too, by him was 
done in the church of St. Germain }’Auxerrois 
at Paris. Then he leaves the church for the 
mansion-house, and we find him busy at the 
Chitean d’Ecouen for the Constable de Mont- 
morency. But more celebrated creations of 
Goujon are the Caryatides of the Louvre,—work 
indeed of world-wide fame; the Fontaine des 
4 nts, the bas-reliefs from which are now 
: the Louvre; and the work upon which his 
4me in modern days chiefly rests, the Diane 
hasseresse, which once rose out of and above 

sparkling waters of the fountain of the 
courtyard of the Chateau d’Anet, but which now 
: ds in a gallery of the Louvre, removed from 
© Scenes for which it was originally intended. 
ja say, briefly, that it represents Diana the 
in be 88 resting on the ground, grasping a bow 
bod t left hand and encircling with her right 
se the neck of the antlered and timid stag. 
ia said that in the form of the mythological 
Poition was portrayed the celebrated Diane de. 
rs; but be that as it may, in the graceful 

Conscious form of the huntress, in the small 

an and the well-braided hair are visible 
sonente of French art in their most obvious 

Let us now turn for a few lines to Goujon’s 
; tos ret Pilon, a man of a longer career. 

p ol ~ was one of the workers at St. Germain 
Worked “18 ; indeed, for fifty years he lived and 

in Paris. About 1586 he was busily 
on a work such as the sovereigns of 


t . : 
he time delighted in, — the Mausoleum of? 


snri II. and his Queen Catharine,—and upon 


— Seems to have worked at intervals for 
ma ptr years. The bronze figures of Henri 
Vatharine, in full court dress, are seen 


im prayer in the flat roof, anid four bas- 


—————_——~ 


reliefs,—Charity, Good Works, Faith, and Hope, 
—are inserted at the four sides in the base. 
Then we find him busy with the monument 
commissioned by the Italian, Réné de Berague, 
Chancellor of France, in memory of his wife 
Valentina Balbiani, another work of a remark- 
able and noticeable character. Next we have 
an “Image de la Vierge Marie,” executed in 
1586 for the Queen Mother; but in this Pilon 
is not considered to have shown the same fine 
qualities as in others of his works. Lastly, we 
may mention a work of a secular, indeed of a 
mythological kind, by which Pilon, like Goujon, is 
best known toart-students of the present century. 
This was the group of the Three Graces, executed 
about 1560, and which is held by many to be the 
flower of all his works. The Graces bore a 
strange burden, for, standing back to back, they 
supported the urn which held the heart of 
Henri II. Mrs. Pattison describes this group 
tersely and well. “They are the highly arti- 
ficial rendering of a highly-artificial product. 
Both attitude and expression are cultivated, 
polished, and finished ; but without truth, without 
simplicity, without honesty. That which Pilon 
saw he mastered and reproduced with consum- 
mate skill. These women were such as he 
presented them; but over every defect he 
has cast the veil of exquisite grace.” There- 
fore, again we say that Pilon, like Goujon, 
though he was influenced by the current of the 
Renaissance, yet was thoroughly French in the 
character of his work. Whether it is Diana or 
The Graces which are represented, the type of 
form is not ideal; itis graceful, but it is the 
grace of the court, not the fine simplicity of nature. 
And further, as has been already hinted, if the 
whole careers of these two sculptors be con- 
sidered, they must be thought of in connexion 
with the great architectural works which were 
created at the beginning of the sixteenth 
century. They were, indeed, in this respect 
but the two chief artists of a band of facile and 
energetic workmen, but it was, as we have 
said, a fact worthy of the fullest recognition 
that sculptors capable of producing the Diana 
and the Three Graces could retain their indi- 
viduality, but yet give themselves up to the 
common performance of a great work like the 
adornment of the rich church of St. Maclou, or 
the splendid structure of St. Germain l’Auxerrois. 
The Renaissance of art in France thus had one 
element in common with that of Italy. We see 
Michelangelo painter and sculptor; we see 
Leonardo painter and engineer; and we see 
Pilon and Goujon at once capable of creating 
purely independent work, and also of doing that 
which was to form parts of a large, and so far 
as the particular piece of work was concerned, 
often an overwhelming whole. But in con- 
nexion with French sculpture, the Diane Chasse- 
resse and the Three Graces will always keep 
the memory of these two sculptors fresh in the 
minds of students of art without going further 
afield to columns of pulpits and bas-reliefs of 
tombs, to which these versatile men could, with 
equal skill, devote their unerring chisels. For 
they showed, too, the highest qualities,—con- 
sidering their time and nationality,—of artistic 
creation, and also equally noticeable skill in work- 
manship. In this, too, there is much room for 
thought, because apart altogether from the fact 
that French artists have generally been skilful 
workmen, there can be no doubt that the 
sculptors of the past were men who were, in 
the best sense of the word, fine technical work- 
men, so that not only may students of the 
Renaissance study the works of Goujon and 
Pilon with interest, but the ordinary workmen 
will find in them execution of the most skilful 
kind applied in most cases to purely decorative 
design. 








Bostel’s Brighton “Excelsior” Water- 
Closet.—We have a very good report from those 
who have adopted this closet, the invention of 
Mr. T. D. Bostel, of Duke-street, Brighton. The 
invention consists of a valveless pan, made of 
earthenware, with a thorough flush all round 
the pan (not from one point only as at present), 
altogether free from metal fittings, and with a 
simple arrangement for immediate access ‘in 
case of stoppage. The advantages are apparent. 
The make of the pan, the absence of metal, and 
the complete flush, secure the carrying away of 
every particle of impurity. There being no 
mechanical action, it cannot get out of order; 
and if a stoppage should occur it can be put 
right at once. Moreover, it has the recommen- 





dation of cheapness. 


BILLS OF QUANTITIES: THEIR PROPER 
RELATION TO CONTRACTS.* 


As you are aware, the modes of measuring 
artificers’ work vary considerably in different 
parts of the country; and, still more markedly, 
in other matters connected with contracting the 
practice is diversified. In some localities the 
quantities are taken out by a special class of 
men variously styled quantity-surveyors or 
measurers, in others by architects; in some they 
are taken out with the greatest minuteness, and-- 
with elaboration of detail, while in others the 
descriptions are general and comprehensive, ant 
the contractor is obliged to interpret the details 
for himself; in some itis customary to base the 
contract upon the plans and specifications alone, 
while in others the practice so greatly differs 
that the contract is based upon the bill of quan- 
tities alone, and there is no such thing asa speci- 
fication referred to at all. In these circumstances 
it is extremely probable that defects exist in 
many, if not in all, the methods of contracting 
for buildings now generally in use, and it is 
perhaps equally probable that each of the 
various methods possesses certain merits pecu- 
liar to itself, or more or less common to the 
others. An earnest and unprejudiced investiga- 
tion into these peculiarities, then, cannot fail to 
be interesting and profitable; and I am sanguine 
enough to hope that it may lead to the convic- 
tion that the construction of a system superior 
to any of those now in use is not only desirable, 
but practicable. It is with the desire that I 
may be able to assist, however feebly, towards 
the realisation of such a consummation that E 
now address you. 

Before proceeding to consider the various 
modifications which have been made, or which 
ought to be made, in the relative positions of 
building-owners—or proprietors, as I shall call 
them—architects, surveyors, and contractors, E 
wish to direct your attention very specially to 
the elementary truth, which we must never lose 
sight of, that in contracting, the normal state of 
matters is this: the architect, having completed 
his plans and specifications, occupies in relatior 
to the contractor exactly the same position as 
his client the proprietor, who might, in point of 
fact, get in tenders himself withcut the further 
intervention of the architect. It is generally 
convenient for the proprietor that the architect 
should get in the tenders for him; but in doing 
so, the latter, if he has followed his employers” 
instructions, and represented what is wanted by 
sufficiently explicit plans and specifications, 
incurs no other responsibility. He has nothing 
to do with the means which the builder may 
employ to ascertain the value of the work. One 
builder may measure the work himself, another 
may get some one to measure it for him; one 
may have it minutely measured, another may 
do it roughly, or even guess what the value 
should be. Allthe proprietor, or his agent the 
architect, wishes, is an offer bon4 fide for the 
execution of the work he has illustrated and 
described. That, I say, is the normal relation 
of the parties in estimating. In these circum- 
stances it is a matter of indifference to a pro- 
prietor or his architect what quantities of mate- 
rials a contractor uses so long as he executes 
his work satisfactorily in accordance with the 
plans and specification ; the onus of ascertaining 
how to do this at the smallest cost rests upon 
him, and competition with others effectually 
keeps him from careless or wilful exaggeration- 
This responsibility was in former days fully 
accepted by contractors, and men who under- 
stood their business thoroughly had no difficulty 
in tendering without the intervention of a third 
party; moreover, they enjoyed a distinct and 
legitimate advantage over others who were less 
competent or experienced, the tendency of which 
was beneficial in many ways. Now, however, 
so great a change has occurred in this respect 
that it would be extremely difficult to find in 
any locality contractors able or willing to tender 
for a work of any importance without bills of 
quantities. The present generation of builders 
has become accustomed to them, and it may be 
safely said that many could not give an intelli- 
gent offer without them. The normal arrange- 
ment, as 1 have called it, is henceforth inap- 
plicable, and it is generally admitted that it is 
impossible now, even if it were thought desirable, 
to return to it. But, and this I wish particularly 
to emphasise, it by no means necessarily follows 
that the change in the practice of contractors 


* By Mr. John Honeyman, of Glasgow. Read before 
the Royal Institute of British Architects on Monday even- 
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should affect in the slightest degree their proper 
relation to proprietors. The change has been 
introduced primarily to facilitate the work of 
the contractor; but the proprietor may and 
ought to share in its advantages. There is 
evidently something radically wrong if its effect 
is to load the proprietor with expense and 
responsibility for which he has no equivalent ; 
and it is the duty of the proprietor’s architect,— 
or, speaking for proprietors generally, I may say 
it is the duty of this Institute,—t» see that we 
do not drift into the use of a system which 
must produce such results. This duty is, I 
think, brought home to us forcibly by the fol- 
lowing among other considerations :—First, and 
most directly, because it is the proprietor who 
has to pay for the surveyor’s work. In some 
cases this payment is made wholly or in part 


through the contractor; but in every case it’ 


comes out of the proprietor’s pocket, either 
directly or indirectly, whether he realises the 
fact or not. In one shape or another it is a 
charge which the proprietor must bear, and it 
is, therefore, clearly the duty of the architect, in 
the interest of his client, to see that the money 
is judiciously expended, and that a fair equiva- 
lent is obtained. A second reason why archi- 
tects should now devote special attention to 
this subject arises out of the circumstance that 
in times past they have too much neglected it. 
They have failed to control the development of 
the system which, as it exists, is eminently un- 
satisfactory, especially for proprietors, although 
regarded by our profession with a complacency 
or indifference which seems to me, I confess, 
astonishing, A third reason for their more 
active interference is, that they may control 
the further development of their system, and by 
their united action counteract tendencies which 
are mischievous, confine the measurer to his 
legitimate province, and fully utilise his work 
for the benefit of the proprietor, who pays for 
his services. Of course, as we shall afterwards 
see, such a course is not incompatible with due 
consideration for the interests of the contractor. 
He is, and the quantity-surveyor ought to be, 
directly under the control of the architect, who 
is no more likely to act unjustly to the one than 
to the other. 

Before suggesting some changes which I think 
would be advantageous, it will be necessary to 
refer at some length to the existing systems in 
different parts of the country, and to examine 
critically the special features of each which 
bear upon our subject. I have, therefore, 
arranged my remarks under the three following 
heads :—First, the actual state of matters; 
second, a critical examination of the prevailing 
systems; third, proposed changes. 

I.—The first of these need not detain us long, 
because the members of the Institute already 
know a great deal about it. You are all familiar 
with the modes of measuring and contracting in 
some localities, and many of you have had ex- 
perience in all parts of the country, from Land's 
Kod to John O'Groat’s. I must, however, for 
future reference, state succinctly the distinctive 
characteristics of the systems now generally 
recognised. First, and by far the most exten- 
sively practised, is that to which you are accus- 
tomed here in London. In your practice the 
bills of quantities, or the “ schedules,”—as we 
call them in the North, and I think the term is 
more convenient,—after they have been issued 
are practically ignored by the architect. They 
are, whether prepared at the instance of the 
contractor or under the direction of the archi- 
tect, regarded simply as aids to the contractor 
in arriving at an intelligent idea of the cost of 
the works, and it is the exception when they are 
still further utilised as guides in fixing the cost 
of additions and deductions. Formerly, and 
not many years ago, it was usual for the con- 
tractors to choose the surveyor, and in works of 
considerable magnitude a second surveyor was 
employed by the proprietor as a check upon the 
other. This cumbrous and expensive system is 
still occasionally adhered to, but it is rapidly 
losing favour, and even now may be regarded 
as exceptional. As a rule now the architects, 
acting as the proprietors’ agents, select surveyors 
in whom they have confidence, whose bills of 
quantities are generally accepted by contractors 
asasafeguide. But, strange to say, the archi- 
tects have failed to recognise the fact that this 
interference on their part necessarily alters the 
relation of the schedule to the contract, and 
they still assert that it has no relation. It is 
therefore ignored ; the proprietor is supposed to 
have nothing to do with it, and an attempt is 
made to free him from responsibility by a legal 


figment,—the arbitrary transference of the 
surveyor’s services to the contractor at a certain 
point. With slight modifications, which for our 
present purpose it is immaterial to mention, the 
London system is followed throughout England 
and Ireland; but generally the interference of 
the architect is carried a step further in the 
provinces; he does not select a surveyor to 
take out the quantities, but he takes them out 
himself, thereby incurring serious responsibili- 
ties over and above those which his position as 
an architect necessarily entails; in fact, he 
becomes responsible both to the proprietor and 
the contractor,—an anomalous and dangerous 
position. Both in the London and the Engiish 
provincial practice the surveyor is paid by the 
contractor, unless there is an express agreement 
to the contrary. 

The Edinburgh system resembles that of 
England in many respects, the principal 
differences being these: — First, contractors 
never have anything to do with the selection of 
the surveyor or measurer, as he is called, who 
is always employed by the architect. Second, 
the measurer is paid by the proprietor. Third, 
the schedule is referred to in the contract. It 
is lodged with the architect with the various 
items cashed and summed up, and the rates 
contained in it regulate the cost of additions or 
omissions which may be ordered in the course 
of the work. It also is a useful guide to the 
architect in certifying for iastalments. A some- 
what similar arrangement is sometimes made in 
England aud Ireland, but in these cases the 
priced schedule is generally lodged under seal, 
and even with this modification the practice is 
by no means common. There are some other 
shades of difference in provincial practice, but 
no other system is sufficiently distinctive to 
merit notice, except that which prevails in 
Glasgow and the West of Scotland. In Glasgow 
the schedules have superseded the specification 
altogether, and it may almost be said that a 
specification is never referred to in the contract 
at all. The architect selects the measurer, who, 
with the aid of the drawings and specification, 
or such substitute for that as he may get, 
prepares a detailed schedule of quantities. 
Copies of this are issued by the architect to 
selected tradesmen, who are invited to tender by 
a certain day. These schedules are returned to 
the architect with rates filled in at each quan- 
tity, the amount extended, and the total summed 
up at the end. A letter uccompanies, or more 
generally is attached to the sshedale, in which 
the builder offers to execute the work in accord- 
ance with the drawings, and “to the extent of 
the schedule” for the sum brought out by the 
addition of the extended prices, it being further 
provided that the whole of the work shall be 
measured after it is finished, and whether it 
turns out to be more or less than estimated the 
cost shall be determined by the rates contained 
in the schedule ; or, where these do not exactly 
apply, by others strictly in proportion to them. 
Having considered the various offers, the archi- 
tect writes on behalf of the proprietor accept- 
ing the one which is preferred, and that com- 
pletes the transaction; in nine cases out of ten 
there is no more formal contract. When the 
work is in progress, and when it is finished, the 
measurer measures it, and prepares a final 
measurement, applying the schedule rates to 
the various items, and so bringiog out the total 
sum to which the contractor is entitled. This 
document is examined by the architect, and if 
he is satisfied that it is compiled in accordance 
with the estimate, he signs it as a final certifi- 
cate. Half of the cost of the original schedule 
and subsequent measurement is deducted from 
the contractor’s accounts, and the proprietor 
pays the full amount,—that is, ostensibly the 
half, but in reality the whole. In the east and 
north of Scotland the Edinburgh system is more 
or less closely followed, while in the west the 
Glasgow system prevails; the principal differ- 
ence in the smaller towns being that in most 
cases the architects prepare the schedules them. 
selves instead of employing measurers. 

From the foregoing brief account of the 
existing state of matters, it will be observed 
that, leaving out of account the now compara- 
tively rare cases in which no quantities are 
supplied, there are three distinct modes of esti- 
mating in common use, in each of which the 
schedule or bill of quantities occupies a 
different relation to the contract. In the first 
the actual contract is independent of it, and its 
only use is to enable men to form a correct 
estimate of the sum for which they may 





prudently contract. In thesecond the schedale 


==—. 
is supplementary to the contract; it is a sort f 
appendix regulating the modification of th 
contract in certain contingencies, ang a 
supplying the architect with information which, 
is very useful to him during the progress of th 
work. Inthe third the schedule is the contract, 
to all intents and purposes. Now, ag these 
three modes of estimating have been in Use for 
many years in the largest centres of Popalation 
we may reasonably expect by careful oon’ 
sideration of their working to obtain som, 
useful lessons, and this none the less altho hb 
we may be compelled to regard the exist} 
state of matters as upon the whole ungatis. 
factory,—the existing diversity itself, indeed, i, 
unsatisfactory; but passing from this I shall 
now take up the second part of my subject, ang 
II.—Examine critically the distinctive charac. 
teristics of the three systems just described, 
First, then, let us criticise the London 
system, with its modifications as practigeg 
generally throughout England and Ireland, 
Not many years ago, before it was custo 
to supply quantities, the London mode of 
procedure was theoretically right, though some. 
what inconvenient for contractors; the arohj. 
tect showed and described exactly what was 
wanted, and left the contractor to find ont by 
any means he thought proper what the work 
would cost. The issuing of the quantities by 
the proprietor or his agents, however, makes a 
fundamental difference. One good feature 
remains, namely, this,—that if no changes are 
made after the contract is entered into, the pro. 
prietor knows exactly before the work is com. 
menced what he will have to pay for it. This 
feature, however, is not peculiar to the system, 
Before it became customary to supply quanti. 
ties, contracts were equally definite, and it 
would be rash to conclude that they were less 
favourable for the proprietor; on the contrary, 
the customary allowance for contingencies has 
now probably been increased, and in most cases 
the definiteness is only obtained at an extrara- 
gant cost; and I say so, although I by no 
means regard it as a thing of little consequence. 
Now I fear you will consider me to be extrava- 
gant when I declare,—as I am constrained to 
do,—that I have failed to discover anything 
else about the London system and peculiar to 
it which merits commendation. Nor is this un 
satisfactory state of matters to be wondered-at, 
because you have made the radical mistake of 
adhering nominally to a principle which prac- 
tically you ignore, while you have gradually 
introduced a practice which, if followed to its 
legitimate issues, is antagonistic to it; and yoo 
have thus insensibly drifted into a false position. 
Hence naturally the confusion as to the relative 
responsibilities of parties and the inconsistencies 
and contradictions of legal opinion on the 
subject. The root of the evil,—and it has 
many branches,—seems to be the illogical, and, 
I think, illegal, repudiation of the responsibili- 
ties necessarily associated with the act of 
supplying quantities. It is clear that logically 
and in equity the party estimating, not having 
any voice in the selection of a surveyor, and 
having no means of testing the accuracy of 
documents given to him for his guidance by the 
proprietor through his agent the architet, 
ought to have recourse against the proprietor 
he can prove that he has been either un 
intentionally or deliberately misled. This you 
deny, and this denial leads to many objection 
able consequences. ‘Traditional usages “me : 
prejudices bind you to the old theory t 
it is the contractor’s look-out to seé t “ 
the quantities are accarate, although ye 
know perfectly well that in ordinary rary 
stances it would be absurd to expect, — pe 
anything of the kind, and that, in point of # for 
he takes the accuracy of the quantities = 
granted, either because he has faith in ag 
faith in the surveyor, or perhaps because 4e ‘4 
faith in the chapter of accidents, and can 
have a chance of contracting unless he 
what you give him for his guidance. = . mt 
resort, you take refuge in this expedien 7 
declare that you are not, or that you mimont 
be held to be, responsible; and you soe sell the 
sponsibility over upon the surveyor, a0 ouside 
contractor to pursue him if he has any 
Now, it is quite right that the euEveyer nee 
be responsible for the accuracy of his wor , 
not to the contractor; for observe the pers 
result of such an arrangement, the Pee bility 
of the bills of quantities and all responsi 


connected therewith is virtually handed ee 
men. whose: direct interest 18 - a ~ A he re 





client/to the: greatest: 
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iting it broadly ; but that is necessary for 
a astration,—it is still literally true. You will 
o¢ understand me to impugn the honesty of 
. nantity surveyors as a profession. Far from it. 
jndeod, my own experience has led me to form 
highest opinion of their probity; but I 
o bring out clearly the actual relation 
of the parties and the consequent results. The 
surveyor and the contractor alone are benefited 
by the quantities being excessive. Every penny 
unecessarily added to the contract price by full 
measurements is & direct gain to both. The 
contractor is not even deterred from taking full 
sivantage of such errors by the fear of losing 
the contract, because he knows that his fellow- 
oferers have all been supplied with the same 
quantities ; while the surveyor, being held to be 
the servant of the contractor, paid by and 
ible to him, has obviously most powerful 
inducements to keep on the safe side with the 
measurements, to the direct prejudice of the 
rietor, who has absolutely no check upon 
him. This, gentlemen, is the position in which 
apparently you are quite content to leave your 
cients. It appears to me that your interference 
with the contractor has either gone too far or 
nobfarenough. In the old-fashioned system of 
estimating, the experience of offerers came into 
playas @ safeguard against excessive cost; but, 
having departed from this, abolished competi- 
tionas a check on the accuracy of quantities, 
and made the amount of the offers to turn on 
the mere variety of rates, you take totally 
different ground, and ought to be prepared for 

a change of aspect. In the altered. circum- 
stances one or other of two things seems to be 
indispensable,—either the absolute accuracy of 
thebills of quantities must be guaranteed, or some 
new arrangement must be adopted by which the 
interests of the proprietor, as well as of the con- 
tractor, shall be secured, in spite of inaccuracy 
inthe bills of quantities. Now, the first of these 
alternatives is hardly practicable, and, as far as 
lamaware, you have made no attempt to face 
thesecond. It is probable, indeed natural, that 
the London system, and the Edinburgh system, 
whichis not essentially different, should, upon 
the-whole, work smoothly and satisfactorily. It 
throws no undue burden upon the architect ; the 
contractor and surveyor have, as we have just 
seen, good reason to be satisfied with it; while 
the proprietor, however adversely affected, 
knows nothing whatever about it, and is con. 
tent'to pay what his architect certifies to be 
justly due. The absence of friction in the 
working of such a system is obviously no indi- 
cation of its harmonious adjustment, and the 
helplessness of proprietors and their complete 
dependence upon us for protection ought to 
appeal very strongly to our sense of duty, and 
encourage us to grapple with the difficulties of 
the situation. I must not pursue the subject 
further under this head; but this is of the less 
Consequence, as I shall have occasion to refer to 
some other defects and anomalies when treating 
of the Edinburgh system, which is affected by 
thesame vicious principle of undefined or em- 
pirical responsibility. 

The Edinburgh system, in so far as it pro- 
Vides: for the modification of the contract in 
accordance with the rates in the schedule, 

ers from the English system as generally 
Practised, but it affords little (if any) further 
Protection to the proprietor. The question of 
Tesponsibility is more boldly dealt with, but not 
= successfully. The measurer expressly 
tates in the schedule that its accuracy is not 
Suaranteed;—that is, of course, either by the 
a or the proprietor,—and contractors are 

. ) re requested to satisfy themselves on that 
ens Which is simply absurd. Practically, the 
a take care to measure the work fully, 
oe adds a percentage for con- 

: , and takes his chance of being rightly 
tothe —— cost. Now you will observe that 

me nt of this fulness and this contingency 
re e, the proprietor is a loser; he gets no 
tor either. But these are small matters; 

ilies 9 effective check on the omission of por- 
. work which, although embraced in the 

of -the ®; may have been inadvertently left out 
- stociBention, or of works put into the 

Y mistake. Suppose, for example, the 

tof r inadvertently doubles the number of 
inte eet in the stone foundations, the con- 
a »—executing the work to the full extent 
a of the drawings,—would pocket the 

al the double quantity of foundations with- 
anybody but himself being a bit the wiser. 
woul io the unfortunate proprietor alone 
the loser; and his case is indeed a hard 


wish here t 


one; first he pays the measurer, then he pays for 
everything that is done, and he also pays for 
everything mentioned in the schedule, even if it 
has not been done,—that is, of course, assuming 
that no alteration has been made on the plans 
and specifications by order of the architect. 

It may be said, indeed, that there is every 
likelihood that errors to the prejudice of the 
proprietor may be balanced by others in his 
favour; but granting this,—granting that the 


surveyor is as likely to make a mistake the one | 


way as the other,—observe where this doctrine 
of compensatory errors must lead you. There 
is a chance of errors being made which shall 
balance each other, but on the other hand there 
is hardly any chance that two such errors as I. 
have noted (and it is not an imaginary illus. 
tration) shall be made in one bill of quantities. 
It would say very little for the surveyor if. they 
did; but even the assumption that they may 
does not relieve you from the. difficulty, be- 
cause while it is quite true that they may. 
balance each other, there is at least an equal 
chanee that :they are both in favour of the con- 
tractor or both in favour of the proprietor.. If, 
however, you admit, as doubtless you will, that 
a surveyor only makes such serious mistakes as 
this occasionally, then it necessarily follows 
that. while his first mistake seriously injures 
one contractor, his second may as materially 
benefit another; but the thought that this: is 
likely to be the case can hardly be expected.to 
afford either compensation or comfort to the 
man who has suffered. A different. system is 
required to protect the. contractor in the one 
case and the proprietor in the other from serious 
wrong; it is a most unscientific procedure to 
relegate such a function to chance. 

But let me illustrate another set of difficulties 
which the system cannot satisfactorily deal with 
by an actual case. In a town, which I need not 
name, two banking companies resolved to erect 
new Offices. They employed the same architect,’ 
and the sites were contiguous; but in everything 
connected with the planning and contracting for. 
the buildings they acted independently, so much 
so, indeed,that they employed different measurers. 
It was arranged that the wall separating the 
two offices should bea mutual or party-wall, but 
inasmuch as. complete plans had to be made for 
each bank, the party-wall, of course, had to be 
shown on each set and being so shown it was in 
due course measured by both measurers. Now 
it so happened that the same contractor got the 
contracts for both buildings, and it never seems 
to have occurred to any one till the work was 
done, that by his contracts he had exactly twice 
as much for the party-wall, as he ought to have 
had—he had erected both buildings according to 
the plans and specifications, but he had erected 
only one party-wall, and was entitled to payment 
for two. The contractor refused to submit to a 
reduction, on the ground that he: had offered to 
do the work fora lump sum. He also pleaded 
that for some other portions of the work the 
quantities stated in the schedule. were insuf- 
ficient. Finally, it was agreed that the whole 


work should.be remeasured in accordance with. 


the. Glasgow system, under which no: such 
difficulty could have arisen. In this case it will 


be observed that the final arrangement was, 
facilitated by the architect having in his hands. 


the priced schedules according to the Edinburgh 
custom.* 








THE SURCHARGE ON THE 
MEMBERS OF THE METROPOLITAN BOARD 
OF WORKS. 

Wuar is the value of good advice? The 
question is one not easy to answer. What may 
be the cost, and even the personal cost, incurred 
by public men in persistently running counter to 

.good advice, has received a very unexpected 
illustration within the past few days. But the 
reward of the good counsellor, whatever may. be 
the practical value of his counsels, is for the 
most part extremely shadowy. When that 
advice is laid before the public, in columns, for 
example, like our own, the best response that. is 
at first to be expected is—silence. Let the least 
slip occur,—the displacement of a figure, or 
even of a letter, that has escaped the lynx, but 


often over-taxed, eyes of that important though: 


unknown contributor to the service of the 
public, the printer’s reader, to say nothing of 
the author and of the editor,—and a perfect 
hailstorm of corrections, complaints, and expres- 
sions of reprobation, beats upon the letter-box. 








* The remainder in our next. 


For the least error the retribution is. prompt; 
for the most patent exposition of truth we have 
to wait long for any response. 

| Not, however, that it altogether fails to come. 
There is a stored-up power in good work; and 
sometimes, when least expected, the toil of the 
public writer is cheered by some gratifying 
proof that it has not been spent in vain. Some- 
times the recognition may come from the Conti- 
“oy or from the Antipodes; sometimes, plainly 
and agreeably, from a correspondent nearer 
2 oa But generally it is only by watching the 
slow advance which the views long advocated 
by. @ serious writer make in public opinion, that 
any marks of the utility of the work.are to be 
detected. And even then he may oftem not be 
sure how much of the good and silent’y fer- 
menting counsel came from his own. pen, how 
much. from the work of fellow-labourefs, un- 
known even to himself. 

' These reflections are very naturally: suggested 
by thestatement made in the morning papers 
to the effect that the official auditor has. dis- 
allowed the large sum of 16,0001., an’ outlay: in- 
curred by the Metropolitan Board of Works in 
Parliamentary costs for the promotion: of their 
Water Supply Bill. We presume that the 
figures refer to the costs on the present session ; 
ag-we are under the impression that the costs of 
the application for the two coincident and incon- 
sistent measures applied for last year came to a 
muoh higher figure. Our readers will do us the 
justice to admit that a very ordinary degree of 
attention to the arguments which we, on more 
than one occasion, adduced as to these schemes, 
‘would have prevented the metropolitan coun- 
cillors from incurring what proves to be such 
heavy personal obligation. The expression 
‘the Board is not afraid of cost,” was one on 
which we commented as a proof that a serious 
question of this nature had been approached 
with a light-heartedness which was not of good 
omen for the interests of the ratepayers. It is 
stated that there is no appeal. How far that 
may be the case we are not prepared to say. 
‘We. cannot tell, at the moment, whether the 
members of the Board who did their’ utmost to 
prevent what the auditor has determined to be 
an unwarrantable outlay will be liable for their 
quota, or whether the whole punishment is to 
fall.on the compact majority, who so coms 
placently set aside the report of their own 
committee on the subject. 

The advice of the old judge to the young one, 
-—never to give his reason for a decision, 
beeause the decision would probably be right, 
but:the-reasons advanced wrong,—is not inap- 
plicable in the present case. We can conceive 
of the propriety of the decision that an Act of 
Parliament should not have been applied for 
until. some definite scheme, well considered in 
all its-bearings, had been at least wrought ont 
upon’ paper. On the 9th instant the Home 
Seeretary received a deputation on the subject 
of the: water supply of the metropolis, which 
came to complain of the arbitary powers pos- 
sessed by the water companies. Sir C. Russell, 
who spoke first, admitted that. the amount of 
water at present supplied was sufficient, but 


beavoided by united action. Mr. Watherston read 
@ memorial, stating that at least 100,000/. per 
annum might be saved in management charges 
by consolidating the various companies,—a 
statement which, considering that the total 
amount paid for management in 1875 was 
91,4431., may be called hopeful rather than 
accurate. Mr. Beal endeavoured to ensnare 
Mr. Cross into allowingit to be taken for granted 
that as he had agreed to receive a deputation 
on: the subject, he meant to take it in hand; 











ailine-of argument the only effect of which, if 
persisted in, would be to close the doors 
of the Home Office against deputations 
in general. Mr. Cross, however, promply 
repudiated the insinuation. Mr. Beal further 
attempted to show how much saving could be 
effected if a property which paid 9¢ per cent. in 
one part and 6} per cent. in another could be com- 
pulsorily purchased at par, by money borrowed 
for the purpose at 4 per cent. This is a style of 
calculation which it must have taxed the good 
manners of the Home Secretary not to cut short. 
It is equally relevant to remark that if the Fund- 
holder could be paid off at an arbitrary price 
say at 601. for 1001. Consols, a very large sum 
might be saved to the nation. In fact, the art 
of reckoning without the host was carried to an 
heroic extent by the deputation. But Mr. Cross 
pertinently remarked,—“ You have not supplied 
me with any figures showing how this can be 


thought that there was much waste, which could’ 
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accomplished. Parliament has granted powerr 
to certain companies, who have laid out enormou- 
gums of money on the faith of those powers 
Parliament has never interfered with such 
powers, except in the way of enacting Bills to 
carry out arrangements which had been made. 
As to the capital of the companies, it might be 
easy to borrow the money cheaper; but the 
terms which the companies are inclined to accept 
must, in the first instance, be considered.” - 
The Home Secretary has here at once put his 
finger on the blot of those ill-digested schemes. 
the hollowness and futility of which we have all 
along been most anxious to point out. We have 
done so chiefly for the reason that nothing can 
80 much tend to arrest water-supply reform, or 
gas-supply reform, as predatory attempts to 
filch the profits of the companies. Much has 


been done of late with regard to the supply of} 


gas and of water, both in the way of securing 
improved quality by scientific inspection, and in 
the way of placing a limit on the profits of the 
companies. Much remains to be done. That is 
a cause which will always receive our most 
hearty support. But it is a cause which is 
damaged and paralysed by what we must call 
predatory proposals. Time is wasted, attention 
18 misdirected, and real sanitary work is 
stopped, by proposals which, if they do not 
savour of job, have at least a highly utopian 
aspect. Such is the meaning of the reply of 
the Home Secretary. Such, as Mr. Cross 
has now not for the first time intimated, 
would be the feeling of Parliament. It is 
not, therefore, on the ground of any technical 
mistake on the part of the Metropolitan Board 
of Works, such as the applying for a Bill (which 
is the regular and proper course for a public 
body to take), instead of asking for a resolation 
of the House of Commons (which it is not within 
the competence of a public body, so far as its 
machinery is designed, or so far as precedent 
is to be relied on, to do), that any disallowance 
of their expenditure cun, in our opinion, be for a 
moment justified. It is on the more just and 
practical ground that a very large sum of money 
had been laid out without taking sufficient pre- 
liminary care to ascertain whether there was 
the slightest chance of its being laid out effec- 
tively. For a third time the Legislature was 
asked to enact a new law, which, as it was 
sketched, would have been a Bill of pains and 
penalties, without any scheme being even sug- 
gested by which that law was to be carried out. 
In the former Bill provision was made for paying 
the companies for their property in “water 
stock,” if they would accept it. If they would 
not accept it, no provision at all was made. 
Thus the whole thing hung in the air, like a 
bottle supported on a needle. It might have 
been at once made plain by consulting any man 
of Parliamentary experience that neither House 
of Parliament either would, could, or ought to 
pass such a vague and inconclusive measure. 
It is here, in the imperfect and impossible nature 
of the schemes proposed, that the responsibility 
of the proposers lay; and many persons have 
expressed satisfaction that a somewhat stern 
check should have been placed on such a mode 
of dealing with public money. 

We only hope that between surcharge on the 
one hand, and deputations that propose to add 
two and two together to make six on the other 
hand, the cause of sanitary improvement will 
not suffer. The most mischievous opponents of 
the reform we have long advocated are the pro- 
posers of wild and impracticable schemes. In 
all cases of compulsory purchase of gas or water 
works, from 20 to 30 per cent. has to be added 
to the par value of the works as compensation 
for compuisory purchase. It is certain that 
Parlament will not alter its mode of proceeding 
in this respect. Persons who advocate schemes 
of.purchase and consolidation either are, or are 
not, aware of this fact. If they are, their pro- 
ceedings deserve to be stigmatised in terms 
which any honest man may apply for himself. 
If they are not, the fact betrays a hair-brained 
rashvess in meddling with the property of other 
people which is hardly more excusable than the 
more direct attack upon their pockets. 








Their Royal Highnesses the Prince and 
Princess of Wales, accompanied by her Royal 
Highness Princess Mary, Duchess of Teck, have 
promised to open the new buildings at the 
Alexandra Orphanage, Hornsey-rise (Junior 


branch of the Orphan Working School), on 
Midsummer-day next, 








THE CONDITION OF THE ART OF LIN 
ENGRAVING. 
THE FINE ARTS SOCIETY. 


Ar the ordinary meeting of the Society for 
the Fine Arts, on the 15th inst., Mr. E. P. Loftus 
Brock, F.S.A., read a paper “On the Uses of a 
Collection of Ancient Engravings.” 

Mr. George Godwin, who occupied the 
chair, in introducing the lecturer, said,— 
Oar business this evening is to hear from Mr. 
Loftus Brock a paper on the uses of a collec. 
tion of old engravings. Mr. Brock, knowing 
the great interest with which I have long viewed 
the subject, and sharing the regret which I 
have long felt for the present condition of the 
art of line-engraving in this country, has asked 
me to say some dozen sentences preliminary to 
his lecture. The neglect of the art of line- 
engraving is indeed singularly great,—so much 
so, that there are now very few eminent pro- 
fessors of the art in England. We have lately 
heard much of the revival of etching, and we 
have many admirable professors of that beau- 
tifal art amongst us. notably Mr. Seymour 
Haden, whose works are all exceedingly fine, 
and many of them, I have no doubt, well known 
to you. But etching is a very different thing 
from line-engraving. Etching is a mode of pro- 
duction which is itself the means of showing the 
artist’s own drawing, but it is not the best 
means of reproduction, of setting before thou- 
sands the work of another,—of enabling thou- 
sands and hundreds of thousands to enjoy that 
which, but for proper reproductions, would have 
been known to but a few. For that purpose 
there is, I venture to say, no art equal to that 
of line-engraving,—that art which has made 
Michelangelo, Raffaelle, and Leonardo da Vinci 
household words to millions who have never 
seen any of the works of those masters, and the 
great majority of whom never will see them. 
At the present moment, in England, mezzotint, 
stipple, woodcuts, lithography, photography, the 
autotype, the photogravure, and many other 
rapid and cheap means of reproduction, serve 
to satisfy the demands of the public, and 
the result is that publishers of engravings,— 
who are now very few in England,—are 
afraid to undertake the cost of such works 
of line-engraving as those I have mentioned. 
And in this connexion I think it will be admitted 
that but for the persistency of the Art-Union of 
London in producing and issuing a large en- 
graving (and sometimes more than one) in each 
year, the art of line-engraving would positively 
have died out in England. The Art Journal has, 
Iam bound to say, done a great deal in that 
respect (and in other matters too), which has 
not been so fully recognised as it might and 
should have been; but the engravings of the 
Art Journal have necessarily been less import- 
ant than those to which I have alluded. The 
cost of line-engraving is very considerable,— 
many of you will be surprised to learn how con- 
siderable. I can give you an instance,—that of 
“The Meeting of Wellington and Blucher,” ad- 
mirably engraved for the Art-Union of London 
by Mr. Lumb Stocks (whom I am very glad to 
see present this evening), after Maclise’s picture 
in the Royal Gallery at the Houses of Parlia- 
ment, The engraving of that work, and the right 
of engraving, cost 3,600/., and the paper for and 
the printing of the copies cost another 3,0001., so 
that, to produce all the copies issued, 6,6001. 
were spent. Very nearly as much was spent on 
the companion engraving of the “Death of 
Nelson,” executed by Mr. Sharpe. Such being 
the case, fine impressions of good engravings 
are necessarily costly when produced in the 
ordinary way of commerce; but then it should 
be remembered that the possession of a fine en- 
graving is the next best thing to the possession of 
the actual work of which it is a translation,—and 
that this fact is now being recognised will be 
known to those who have watched recent sales, 
and noted the high prices obtained for good en- 
gravings. What is desired is to lead the public 
to appreciate the beauties of this art of line- 
engraving, so that there may be such a demand 
for specimens of the art as may induce publishers 
to give commissions to engravers. 

Mr. Brock then read his paper, the first part 
of which we print elsewhere. 

Mr. Lumb Stocks, R.A., said he should esteem 
it a great privilege to take that opportunity of 
thanking Mr. Brock for his very interesting 
paper, and for the able way in which he had set 
forth the uses of engravings. Some of the 
ways in which engravings might be of use had 
never, so far as he (Mr. Stocks) was aware, 
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occurred to his mind,—probably because he wag 
so fully engaged in the actual work of engray; 
that he had little time to think of the many 
varied uses to which the art could be put. Ep. 
graving was an invaluable assistant in the Work 
of education. The man of taste was More 
attracted by the beauty of the art than by itg 
practical value, but to the latter quality the 
antiquary was much indebted for the informa, 
tion it gave him as to buildings, &c., which hag 
been swept away. 

The Chairman said he was quite sure that all 
present would agree with Mr. Lumb Stocks in 
that expression of thanks to Mr. Brock for hig 
interesting ‘paper, illustrated as it was by the 
large collection of engravings hanging on the 
walls. He (the chairman) was exceedingly glad 
that Mr. Brock had referred to the very remark. 
able collection of views of old London, belong. 
ing to Mr. Crace, and now on view at Sonth 
Kensington, because he feared it was not known 
as it should be, or it would be attended by more 
persons than had hitherto visited it. He hoped 
that arrangements could be made whereby Mr, 
Brock’s collection then in that room could 
remain there for a few days, in order that the 
members of the Society who were unable to 
attend that evening might have the opportunity 
of seeing it. The trouble that had been taken 
by Mr. Brock in removing so many engravings 
from their mounts, and in hanging them up in 
that large room, deserved to be compensated 
for in some measure by the collection being in. 
spected by as many persons as possible. Some 
seven years ago it was his (the chairman's) 
privilege to address a few observations tothe 
society upon the condition of the drama, and 
those remarks led to a movement, which was 
still going on, and which, he hoped, would 
before long result in giving. to the public 
at any rate one theatre not wholly con 
trolled by the prevailing popular taste, and 
one where the highest works of dramatic 
art could be represented. It would, he felt 
quite sure, be a great reward to Mr. Brock if in 
like manner what had been said that evening 
should direct general attention to the beanty of 
line-engraving in the highest style of the art, 
and so provide that public opinion and that 
desire for the purchase of line-engravings which 
would enable publishers to spend money on line. 
engravings with something like a fair prospect 
of return upon the outlay. If any one asked 
what was now being done in England to illus. 
trate for posterity the part which we had borne 
and which we were continuing to bear in the 
world’s history, he was afraid we should have 
to admit that very little of a high class was 
being produced. He begged leave to second, most 
warmly, the vote of thanks to Mr. Loftus Brock. 

The motion having been carried by acclamae 

tion, 
Mr. James Edmeston moved a vote of thanks 
to the Chairman for presiding, and for the 
remarks with which he had prefaced Mr. Brock’s 
lecture. With the permission of the Society of 
British Artists, who were the present tenants 
of the Gallery, and who were always most 
courteous and kind, he had no doubt that Mr. 
Brock’s collection of engravings could remain 02 
view for a few days. 








THE PARIS SALON OF 1879. 
SOME HISTORICAL AND OTHER PICTURES. 


Tur immense number of worthless works here 
only serves to crush down, and render = 
difficult of discovery, the too few praiseworthy 
pictures scattered here and theme, — 
produced in the true spirit, and contras 10g 
forcibly, as far as they are able, with the many 
base attempts which the committee have care 
lessly accepted. ; 

Tw historical pictures no Salon is ever deficient, 
canvasses large, colossal, and of ordinary _3 
all showing an effort to excel in a any ie? 
which the French and Belgians perhaps ]08 ~ 
consider that they have no rivals; and here 
see historical subjects taken from the we 
period of the Egyptians and the more = ~ 
days of the Gauls, down to almost yes aye 
One not uninteresting work, by a Belgian a 
M. Delpérée, represents one of the many 
seemly scenes which as late as 1875 —s 
between the lay and ecclesiastical mappa 
Liége. In the first room on entering -_ = 
with a subject treated as only the French 8 
capable of handling such subjects, pe A 
Larochejaquelin and his brave band 0 “es 
Bretons, an incident of the terrible strugg. 
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Royalists and the Revolutionaries of the end 
the last century ; elsewhere we find another 
well-painted incident of the Vendean 
revolt, picture by M. Boutigny. J Cardinal 
Richelieu, with some incident of his typical life, is 
of course to be found in a French exhibition ; 
a Matinée at his house, doubtless the Palais 
Cardinal, better known tothe world as the Palais 
. Cardinal Richelieu we again meet in the 
«Rehearsal of Mirame,” also doubtless at the 

Palais Royal. : lias emeaaeal 

May one, after speaking of Cardinal Richelieu, 

allowed to call a religious subject an histo- 
rical incident ? If 80, we have, by M. Duez, a 

finely-painted and finely-conceived picture, 
in three compartments, representing three inci- 
dents in the life of St. Cuthbert. As a sharp 
contrast, which their position demands, we have 
the elegant figure of Mme. Tallien, the favourite 
of Napoleon L., in the attractive costume of “the 
Directory,” which at this moment in Paris is 
rapidly becoming the fashion. Far away in 
another room we see again, but painted in a not 
too creditable style, Mme. Tallien with her boon 
companions, Mme. Recamier and Mme. de Beau- 
harnais, first presenting herself in public, in the 
tunic of the classic past, a costume which so 
snocessfully set off, if not entirely displayed, the 
elegant figure of the gay Revolutionary; but 
one fails to meet in this picture with any of 
that grace which Debucourt threw into his 
representations of that period. 

Classic times are no less recalled, though 
ila Frangaise, in M. Ollivié’s “ Oath of Bratus 
over the Body of the unfortunate Lucretia.” 
Mr. Bridgman has again presented to the public 
a scene from Egyptian life, the ‘‘ Procession of the 
Ball Apis,” painted with that firmness and care 
that the pupil has so successfully learnt from 
his master, Gérdme. Although the American 
artists abroad,—and their number is legion just 
now,—are at present divided between the schools 
of Paris and Munich, there is a decided pre- 
ference shown on the part of the majority in 
favour of Paris, and, to judge by the exceedingly 
creditable figure that American painters in this 
year’s Salon and in the Royal Academy are now 
making, they have every reason to rest com- 
placent in their belief that the success which so 
rapidly follows them in many pursuits will 
favour them in the slow career of art. 

In speaking of America it is a pity that some 
American painter could not have taken, instead 
of M. Armand-Dumaresq, the subject of the 
surrender of Gen, Burgoyne at Saratoga (so in- 
excusably spelt Saragota by the artist), and 
which only serves to remind one of the entire 
want of any of the sterling merit that old Colonel 
Trumbull showed in his pictures of that memor- 
able struggle. A far more praiseworthy repre- 
sentation of an historical incident is the “ Episode 
from the Revolt of the Finland Peasants” at the 
end of the sixteenth century,—a well-painted 
picture by a Finnish artist, M. Edelfelt. 

By the brother of Gaston Melingue, to whose 
a Jenner ” we referred last week, Lucien 
Melingue, whose “ Death of Robespierre ” 
created such interest two years since, we have 
this year a fine subject finely treated, “ Etienne 
Marcel and the Dauphin,” one of those turbulent 
middle-age incidents in the history of Paris 
which through so many centuries have always 
kept its sovereign under control. 

By Melingue’s successful competitor for the 
Pria du Salon of 1877, Jean Paul Laurens, the 
painter of the “Death of Marceau,” so familiar 
now to the world, through woodcuts, photo- 
gravures, and engravings innumerable, we have 
this year a fourteenth-century iucident from the 

Tring history of the Albigensian Inquisition. 

... The Flight into Egypt,” by M. Merson, is, 
indeed, a novel and agreeable presentation of a 
familiar subject,—the Virgin and Child reposing 
— embraces of the huge stone sphinx while 
oseph sleeps by the fading fire, the white 
—_ of which curls gently upwards to a deep 
ysterions Eastern sky dotted with twinkling 
“Den A contrast to this peaceful scene is the 
ath of Kramn,” an incident of Gaulish history, 
ically treated. M. Vanaise’s simple canvas, 
representing Louis XI. and his familiar, Olivier 
m, of Scott reputation, is no unsuccess- 
ne a to recal those distant days; as also 
ans roo's (a South American) “Philip II. 
the a a Flemish Deputation in his Cell at 
. ear of Saint Laurence.” M. Roubadi’s 
et,” or rather the famous duel scene 


between the Prince and Laertes, is a most 
— work, ill hung ; the action of Hamlet in 
7 ra by the throat the king as he pours, accord- 

one reading of the words, the poison down 





his throat, is excellent, and a deviation from the 
traditional action, which Retzch has immorta- 
lised, of the king being stabbed by Hamlet. M. 
Moreau de Tours presents us with a strange 
scene in an incident from that most strange of 
all centuries, the eighteenth, the crucifixion of a 
female fanatic, attended in her delirium by a 
number of persons dressed in the costume of 
Louis XVI.’s reign. 

An equally-expressive ecstatic is the “ Saint 
Jerome” by a pupil of Cabanel, M. Larrue. We 
meet with this familiar ascetic in another picture 
(by M. Carteron), which, if the saint is not 
painted with the splendour of Leighton’s “ Saint 
Jerome,” is more intellectually employed, sur- 
rounded by a band of earnest followers listening 
to his inspired teachings. To the literary stu- 
dent, such a picture as this is even more valu- 
able than to the ecclesiastic, showing as it does 
the enthusiasm,—as in the days of the Renais- 
sance,—that the men of those early centuries 
displayed in studying the written words of the 
earlier moralists. 

An incident in the revolution of 1793 is given 
us by M. Flameng, a pupil of Cabanel,—an 
incident admirably painted, but which reminds 
one too forcibly of M. Melingue’s “ Death of 
Robespierre ” of two years back; the subject is 
the call to judgment and execution of the 
Girondins from their dinner-table, lighted by 
the large prison-window of the Conciergerie,— 
the same prison in which the unfortunate Marie 
— passed the last unhappy hours of her 
ife. 

In our hasty lines announcing the opening of 
the Salon, in last week’s Builder, we omitted 
mention of Bastien Lepage’s larger picture; 
which, indeed, in the crowd of the opening day 
we had not seen. 

The October scene by this painter, in its 
simple beauty, represents the most complete 
result of modern scientific artistic observation. 
Never have the peasantry of any country been 
more truthfully and yet so poetically repre- 
sented ; not even in the works of Bréton, Mason, 
or Walker have we ever seen the simple, 
unaffected beauty of healthy labour more 
successfully portrayed, and never have the 
humblest objects in nature been invested with a 
more perfect atmospheric glory. The cool, 
illuminating October light that reveals the de- 
tails of this unassuming scene we can only com- 
pare with the wonders shown by the mystery of 
the microscope. 

In M. Luigi Loir’s “ Scene during the Inunda- 
tions at Bercy,” also, we find the work of an 
artist whose manner of representing out-door 
nature, as it appears to so many of us, shows, 
if we take the trouble to compare his large 
picture with the many out-door canvasses sur- 
rounding his, how much nearer his picture 
approaches nature, and how much happier is his 
newer mode of conveying his impressions than 
the methods adopted by his immediate prede- 
cessors to produce their more conventional 
pictures. 

If the painters of such pictures as those by 
M. Bastien Lepage and M. Luigi Loir have 
arrived at their present happy mode of painting 
by gradual and well-defined scientific processes, 
and should their methods be capable, like other 
scientific inquiries, of comparatively easy com- 
munication, the art-students of other countries 
will, in larger numbers than ever, seek Paris as 
their field for at least instruction how to paint ; 
for here in Paris it must be admitted that, 
notwithstanding the glaring faults of vulgar 
taste that present themselves in more directions 
than in any other city in the world, the mere 
art of the painter, the use of colours and of 
brushes, whether on the canvas, the panel, or 
the wall, is best understood. 

Paris. 








““ Westmacotta.”—This is the name of a 
material suitable for external and internal deco- 
ration in lieu of ordinary plaster of Paris, or 
perhaps we ought rather to call it a process 
for rendering casts impervious to water through- 
out the mass and unaffectable by an impure 
atmosphere. When required to be cleansed, 
water, soap, and a brush may be used. Some 
specimens can be seen at Brucciani’s Galleria, 
in Russell-street, Covent-garden; also at the 
Royal Academy Exhibition. Mr. Miller’s 
‘‘Pleasures of Peace” and ‘“ Miseries of War,” 
in relief, have been subjected to the process for 


internal purposes, which is of a less complete | pal 


character than that applied in out-door deco- 
rations, 





THE LIABILITY TO BUILDERS OF 
HOLDERS OF A FUND INTENDED FOR 
THE ERECTION OF ECCLESIASTICAL 
OR OTHER BUILDINGS. 

Ir is always a matter of regret when disputes 
arise in connexion with the erection of churches 
or similar buildings, but, unfortunately, such dis- 
agreements, as a matter of fact, too frequently 
occur. Very often the persons who have to 
manage these affairs do not possess the highest 
business capacity; very often capable men who 
may have to do with the matters cannot give to 
them that time and attention which they would 
do to affairs of their own, and very often not a 
little obstinacy and bad feeling are displayed, 
which would be quite astounding did we not 
know how continually they are affecting the 
daily affairs of life. We can indeed recall 
several disputes connected with the erection of 
churches which ought never really to have 
occurred. 

It is, perhaps, well, therefore, that any legal 
rights and liabilities which are clearly ascer- 
tained from time to time in connexion with this 
subject should not be passed over without a word 
of comment. For this reason we may dwell for 
a short space upon a case of some importance 
which must now be considered as settled law. 
The decision to which we refer is that of 
Williams v. Hathaway, 6 L. R., Ch. D., 544. It 
arose in connexion with the works, so well known 
to many of our readers, of the Midland Railway 
Company, in the parish of St. Pancras. By 
setting out the facts very briefly, we shall lay 
the foundation for any subsequent comments. 
By the Parliamentary powers which the Midland 
Railway Company obtained in 1863 they were 
authorised to take the Church of St. Luke, 
King’s-cross, and for so doing the sum of 12,5001. 
was to be paid by the company to the vicar of 
St. Pancras and the incumbent of St. Luke’s, 
to be applied by them with the sanction of the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners in providing a new 
site and church for St. Luke’s district, with 
power to apply any surplus for parsonage-house. 
Passing on, we find a site for the proposed new 
church was granted by the Dean and Chapter of 
Christchurch, and in July, 1868, an agreement 
was entered into between Mr. Williams, a 
builder, and Dr. Champneys, the then vicar of 
St. Pancras, and Mr. Andrews, the incumbent 
of St. Luke’s, in whom the building fund was 
vested. Mr. Williams agreed by this contract 
to erect the proposed new church for the sum 
of 9,3911., to be paid by Champneys and 
Andrews, “or the person or persons for the 
time being entitled to apply the said fund,” in 
accordance with plans and specifications pre- 
pared by the architect. There was also a 
clause in which it was stipulated that the 
above sum should be paid in the manner pro- 
vided by the specification. By this specification 
the architect had power to order alterations and 
additional works, the price of which was to be 
added to the contract at the conclusion of the 
work. Payments were to be made monthly on 
the architect’s certificate, and payments for 
additional works and alterations were to be 
made “on completion of the entire works, after 
the balance had been ascertained by the archi- 
tect.” There was also in this agreement a 
covenant deserving of notice, that Champneys 
and Andrews agreed with Williams, “to the 
intent (so far as they lawfully could or might 
bind such person or persons, their executors, 
&c.), as aforesaid, but not so as to bind either 
of themselves, or his heirs, executors, or ad- 
ministrators, after he or they should have ceased 
to be entitled to apply the said fund. Endorsed 
on this agreement was another, in the same 
terms and of the same date, by which Williams 
agreed to erect a parsonage-house for 2,6151. 
Thus the amount to be expended on the church 
and house came together to 12,006/., which con- 
stituted the available balance of the original 
sum of 12,5001., after payment of the costs of 
obtaining the Act carving out the new district, 
and authorising the erection of the new build- 
“ o one of the first points which strikes an 
observer in regard to this contract is its in- 
cautious character, so far as the builder was 
concerned. For here were two agreements to 
erecttwo structures, with power to the architect 
to order additional works and alterations to be 
id for at the conclusion of the work, yet the 
original price of the two buildings was sufficient 
to exhaust the fund which the builder knew, or 
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should have known, was available to defray the 
costof the work. Toour minds, such an agreement 
was, so far as the builder’s interests were con- 
cerned, most foolhardy ; for, to the outward eye, 
he placed himself under an obligation to do 
additional work for which it was, on the face of it, 
possible he might never be paid. And this 
observation brings us to the gist of the case, for 
when the buildings were finished the builder 
had a claim of 1,500/. odd against the other 
parties to the contract. So that it had happened, 
as one might have expected. Here was 1,5001. 
due,—but from whom? The building fund was 
exhausted. Mr. Andrews was wholly unable to 
pay the sum, even if liable; Dr. Champneys 
was dead; and so Mr. Williams, by way of a 
dernier ressort, brought an action on the cove- 
nant against Dr. Champneys’s, executors, which 
‘was decided more than ten years after the agree- 
- ment was entered into, with the result that the 
builder was held not entitled to receive the sum 
for which he sued. The Master of the Rolls 
stated in his judgment that the specification 
gave, as he was sorry to say many specifica- 
tions did, power to the architect to order altera- 
tions and additions. It seems to us that 
such a power if reasonably exercised is per- 
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THE WIVES OF THE DURHAM MINERS. 


THE wives of the Durham miners have come 
forward to express their own views as to the 
strike. They are iv favour of its continuance. 
They encourage their husbands and sons to 
hold out. They are ready to take their share of 
the hardship. Nor is this share by any means 
the least. Hard as it is to work for little, it is 
yet harder to stay at home waiting for the food 
that. does not come. The voices, then, of the 
Durham women are entitled to a most respectful 
hearing. They come, there can be no doubt, 
from the heart; they express the honest feel- 
ings of the utterer. But is it quite so sure that 
the: miners’ wives fully understand the case? 
They quite understand the difference between 
twenty-five shillings a week and twenty-one 
shillings and three-pence; but do they quite 
understand how it has come to pass that the 
twenty-one shillings and three-pence is.all that 
the masters say that they cun afford? And 
(which is the main point) do they understand 
how much of the reason for the reduction has 
been furnished by the miners themselves? We 
do not think that they do. Their husbands have 
certainly not told them, for they cannot them- 
selves be fully aware. Let them listen to the 








fectly wholesome, especially in connexion 





with churches where private gifts may often 
render a change in the original plan de- 
‘sirable. The absurdity of such cases is that 
builders in their eagerness for business bind 
themselves to do things in a way in which no 
pradent man should do. ‘the actual grounds of 
‘decision were however twofold. The first was 
that Dr. Champneys and Mr. Andrews had 
bound themselves only to be liable for the 
period during which they were respectively 
vicar and incumbent; and next that in any case 
‘they had agreed that their liability should 
extend only to the amount of the building fund, 
and that consequently they were in no sense 
personally liable for any sum over and above 
the amount of that fund. Now in this case this 
restriction was perfectly good, but in some 
cases it has not succeeded. Thus, in a case 
decided in 1843, Furnival v. Coombes, the 
-€efendants were churchwardens and overseers, 
who could only make a personal covenant, and 
they sought in one clause to limit their personal 
liability altogether, and next to restrict it 
to the amount of the parish funds; but the 
judges decided that to covenant personally and 
then deny their persoual liability was repug- 
nant, and therefore that whilst they were 
churchwardens they were borni to pay the 
builder who sued them. But in the present 
ase it was clear that the covenant was only 
to bind the fund, and that there was no 
personal liability at all; so that even had 
Dr. Champneys been alive and been vicar, 
and the fund had been exhausted, yet he would 
not have been liable personally for any sums 
over and above the amount of the building 
fund. The result therefore of the case, together 
with the older one to which we have referred, 
is, that when persons are the holders of any 


true story. 
In the years 1865, 1866, and 1867 every man 
employed in an English colliery, taking one with 
another, raised a little more than a ton of coal 
a@ day. Inthe year he raised 315 tons, which 
comes to just 21 cwt. per man per day, taking 
300 working-days in the year. This rate of 
work was kept up for three years, the work 
done. per man in 1866 and 1867 being rather 
more than in 1865. 

Trade, however, was brisk. Year after year 
more coal was raised, and more was sold. In 
1868, 26,000 more men were engaged in the 
collieries than there were in 1865. In 1871, 
there were 50,000 more colliers at work than in 
1865. People began to inquire how long the 
coalfields would hold out. Alarm was raised, 
and the price of coal ran up, till it fetched, at 
the pit’s mouth, more than 1és. a ton. 

The miners had their share in the rise of price. 
From 1871 to 1874, as they now tell us, wages 
rose 50 per cent. That is to say, that the 
miner who, in 1871, earned 4s. a day, in 1874 
earned 63. a day. 

He earned half as much again for himself. 
But how was it for his employer? The miner 
was not asked to work harder. He was paid 
more for his time, and his part of the bargain 
should have been to do at least as much work 
as he did before. Was that the case? On the 
contrary, from 1870, when he did most work, to 
1876, the miner turned out less coal for his 
day’s wages, year after year. In 1868, as we 
have seen, he raised 21 cwt. per day. In 1876 
he raised less than 17 cwt. per day. 

Nor was this all. He shortened the time for 
which he worked. This is a different thing 
from raising his own wages. It is burning the 
candle at both ends. It costs as much, very 
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the colliery by 2)d. per tomat 
He is 6d. out of 4s. to the bad himeclt pit 
has.made the master, by short work ang ot 
time, or out of every 4s. to the bad, ree 
amount of argument will get a; 
ugly fact. ’ may’ frown tha 
The industrious and honest women of 
anenty of Durham should be told these 
they are told them, they will ; 
their minds. When a waiteiinds — a 
his wife, “They are cutting down my el 
again,” let his wife say, “What work Pre 
give for the wages? You won 21 owt, of a 
for 4s. You now grumble at being an 
8s. 7d. for winning 17 cwt. of coal. Put out 
strength again,—for wife and bairng, ow 
good measure, and then demand good pay. 
back to the honest labour of 1868; and the, j 
the masters.do not meet you half way, all the 
wives and mothers of England will be with us, 
As it is, we cannot say that the blame is all 
one side, or that the balance of loss hag been “ 
put unjustly on the working man.” 0. “4 








THE ST. GOTTHARD RAILWAy, 


Ir is satisfactory to have to record that the 
great enterprise of the St. Gotthard Tanng 
and Railway is at last in a fair way of being 
successfully accomplished, and that, too, ina com 
paratively very short space of time, Th 
German Reichstag voted the money required 
for the supplementary subvention to be paid by 
Germany some time ago; and now we hear 
there is no doubt that the Italian Paris. 
ment will readily assent to the call made Upon 
the national exchequer for the same purpose, 
The new financial statement of the ‘Tailway 
company has been acknowledged as sufficient 
by the Swiss Federal Council, and the works 
will soon be in full swing again from Immensee 
over Brunnen and Fliielen to Géschenen on this 
side and from Airolo to Bellinzona on the 
southern side of the mountain. It appeared 
quite recently as if a fresh hindrance was to 
arise in the course of operations; but it is 
expected that the tension between the con. 
tractor, M. Favre, and the railway company will 
be smoothed over, although that gentleman, by 
his indiscretion in sending a sort of manifesto (in 
which he fully set forth his alleged grievances 
against the company) to the members of the 
Italian Parliament, gave rise to much indigna- 
tion at Bern. This movement on the part of 
the contractor looked very much like a ma 
noeuvre, and people well remembered how daring 
the long Gotthard crisis, the voices most loudly 
and persistently calling out for the liquidation 
of the company hailed from Geneva, from among 
the intimate circle of which M. Favre is the 
pivot. It was hinted that the Geneva financiers 
in question interested in the construction of the 
great tunnel were anxious to induce the Italian 
Parliament to withhold their sanction to the 
new convention proposed, in order to overthrow 
the reconstruction scheme, and thus to found 
upon the ruins of the old company a new con. 
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nearly, for the employer to keep his establish- 
ment open, if the men will only work fifty-two 
hours and a half in the week as if they were at 
work fifty-eight hours and a half in the week. 
-But he will do one-tenth less work with his plant 
in the shorter time. All the cost of machinery, 
engine-power, clerks, rent, interest of money, 
and the like, will be increased one-tenth, and 
that will be equal to increasing the cost of coal 
by one-twentieth, or 5 per cent., at the pit’s 
mouth. 

Now, the miners say that out of the 50 per 
cent. increase of wages obtained from 1871 to 
1874, 444 per cent. has been reduced,—that is 
to say, that the 4s. man, who was advanced to 
6s., is now paid 4s. 23d., and a further reduction 
of 15 per cent. would bring him down to 3s. 7d., 
and other wages in proportion: and that, the 
miners say, they cannot and will not stand. 

It is hard, no doubt. But is it quite the fault 
of the master? Coal, which sold at 15s. 7d. per 
ton, will now only fetch 4s. 7d. per ton at the 
pit’s mouth. It is a question whether it can be 
raised for that price. That it can be raised at 
any considerable profit at that price no one can 
pretend to believe. The miner complains of his 
loss of less than 2d. in the shilling, as compared 
with times before 1871; but he forgets that he 
only raises 17 cwt. instead of 21 cwt. of coal a 
day. if wages were reduced in proportion to 
work, the 4s. man, instead of the 3s. 7d. now 
offered by the master, would only receive 3s. 3d. 
And even then, by refusing to work for more 
than nine hours, he is increasing the expenses of 


sum obtained by gift or otherwise for the erec- 
tion of churches or similar buildings, they must 
be careful to have the contract with the builder 
framed so as not only to limit their liability to 
the time during which the fund may exist, but 
also to make it plain that they bind, not them. 
selves, but the fund. If this is done and is 
plainly understood by all parties to the contract, 

a great deal of annoyance and expense will very 

likely be saved. On the other hand, this same 

case seems to show with equal plainness that 

every prudent builder will in such cases either 

give himself a considerable margin within the 

actual amount of the fund, or else take care not 

to allow any clause giving power to the archi- 

tect to make alterations,—at any rate, without 

securing some guarantee that they will be paid 

for. In the St. Pancras case it seems obvious 

that both parties were somewhat in fault; the 

builder was most imprudent to bind himself by 

such conditions as we have mentioned, and the 
architect and those for whom he acted were 

rash and by no means justified in ordering 

alterations without being sure thai they could 

be paid tor. In fact, it is clear they should have 

-seen the church mvre or less completed before 
entering into a contract for the parson: ge-house 
at all, if there was the smallest doubt or 

possibility as to the sufficiency of the fund to 
pay for both church and house as originally 
planned. So that amidst this bungling the 
lawyer -who drew up the agreement for the 
clerical: parties.can. alone view his work with 


the pleased composure of success. 


cern more profitable to the financial gentlemen. 
However, the works in the tunnel have now 
been resumed, and there is every appearanvte 
that the present arrangement between the 
contractor and the railway company will be 
faithfully carried out. 
At this point of the works, which, it is to be 
hoped, will be the last stage before their com- 
pletion, it will not be out of place to shortly 
recapitulate the history of the operations in c0n- 
nexion with the great work. On a former 
occasion* we referred to the steps taken by the 
Federal Assembly for ascertaining the wishes of 
the Swiss people with regard to this matter by 
a popular vote. That vote emphatically sanc- 
tioned the proposal of granting a subsidy to 
wards the completion of the tunnel, though the 
very cantons which will profit most showed the 
greatest reluctance. However, their opposition 
has not affected the result, and the enterprise 
will be carried out in accordance with th 
original plans. It will be remembered that 
1870, Germany, Italy, and Switzerland signed 4 
convention for the construction of a railway over 
the Alps by way of the St. Gotthard range, wit 
a tunnel through the mountain commonly know? 
by thatname. This convention or agreemen 
guaranteed to the company which should =, 
take the work a subsidy of 3,400,0UUL., of whic 
.1,800,0007. was to be paid by Italy, Germany 
and Switzerland contributing each 800,00 
el aaaticaaie 


* See Builder of August 3, 1878, 
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The Swiss portion of the subsidy was‘ not sup- 
Jed by the Federal Exchequer, but by the 
gwiss Central Railway and the North-East 
way, the two lines principally interested 
and benefited by the work, and by the 
‘een cantons through which the inter- 
railway would pass. By 1875 it 
pecame evident that the costs of construction 
peen considerably under-estimated, from no 
fault, ié must be admitted, of the original de- 
‘mers of the undertaking, but from the unex- 
difficulties met with during the progress 
of the works. After tedious negotiations, the 
determination was reluctantly come to to post- 
pone the construction of certain branch lines, 
though highly important as feeders of the trunk 
rilway. It was thought best to make certain 
sacrifices at present, rather than blight the 
ects of the undertaking for some con- 
siderable time to come. Moreover, the three 
Governments interested came generously to the 
aid of the struggling company. The three 
States originally parties to the agreement came 
to an arrangement, in pursuance of which it was 
stipulated that they should furnish an additional 
subsidy of 1,120,0001., of which Switzerland 
was to pay 320,0001., and Italy and Germany 
400,000. each. The share capital and the 
bonds issued by the company, amounting to 
4,560,0001., and the amount granted in subsidies 
being 4,520,0001., the total sum expended before 
the work is completed will be over 9,000,0001. 
It was proposed by the Federal Council during 
the summer session of the Federal Assembly, last 
year, that the Confederation should relieve the 
two railway companies and the thirteen cantons 
of ashare of the burden, and after much oppo- 
sition the proposal was carried by a large 
majority, but with the proviso that a sum of 
10,0001. was to be granted to the thirteen 

cantons, instead of to the company itself. 
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OUR ARTISANS AND MACHINERY. 


Manvat labour has undergone great changes 
in all departments within the last half-century, 
and some more serious are looming, and will 
probably be witnessed ere the century closes. 
Machinery has changed the direction of labour 
in almost every branch to which it could be 
profitably applied, though there are a few special 
branches still in which thought, sensitive touch, 
and artistic and executive finish are deemed to 
be indispensable, and in connexion with which 
the utilisation of the unthinking machine 
receives no encouragement. Machinery is a 
cheapener if it can be kept constantly and 
profitably in action, but while it has a direct 
tendency to supply a want, it also creates other 
wants. It cheapens itself, it cheapens its pro- 
ducts, and not rarely, owing to a variety of 
national circumstances, and some of which have 
recently become apparent, machine labour mul- 
tiplied over a large area reacts upon itself, and 
uncomfortably upon its users, and the general 
community. It is not to be inferred that we 
are covertly trying to disparage the mighty 
benefits that the workman as well as the master 
owes to machinery, whatever be its motive 
power, apart from physical energy and applica- 
tion. As effects must be traced to causes, both 
come within our purview, and must be touched 
upon, incidentally or otherwise, as our thoughts 
flow. Machines are multiplied yearly, and the 
direct results are organised and subdivided 
labour, or branches of trade, in departments 
where the single craftsman of our younger days 
was the general executive and all-embracing 
hand in respect to a practical knowledge of all 
rod subdivisions belonging to his distinctive 

@. 

Our workmen now, who have a taste for in- 
formation, have more book-knowledge than their 
predecessors, but in our large cities and towns, 
4s far as relates to several distinct trades, our 
workers are but artisans in part, instead of 
artisans asa whole, This is a serious drawback 
to a class of men in a country said to be over- 
stocked, and from which hundreds, from one 
cause or another, are often obliged to emigrate 
to distant colonies. The English artisan, in- 
— we might write the British artisan of our 
Pad towns and cities of to-day, is seriously 
andicapped in several branches of ‘trade when 
compelled to travel through country districts, 
or emigrate where he will have to compete with 

© Seneral workman of his own branch of 
a e&. The indicated evil may not be one of 
to 8° magnitude in the particular case alluded 

» Still it is an evil for the time being, and will 


be, until the course of events equalises all work- 
men in respect to wants, by putting public 
needs on the same footing in foreign settle- 
ments as at home. A poor consolation, perhaps, 
to the bread-winner, who must live, and sug- 
gestive of that homely proverb which says, 
“Whilst the grass grows the steed starves.” 
We know several branches of trade in London 
at the present hour (and they are yearly in- 
creasing) in which the workmen are engaged 
from one end of the year to the other doing the 
most common-place operations, requiring scarcely 
any thought, little skill, and they are neither 
suggestive nor ennobling, for there is nothing to 
afford an impulse, save the one still beginning, 
never ending sameness of toil and object from 
morning till night. An active, contemplative 
artisan-mind would soon sicken over such a 
deadening repetition of unthinking labour. 
Where a craving for drink, or bad habits, does 
not drown recollection of self, perhaps the 
music-hall or the theatre at night is the consoler 
in the mind of the workman. If the artisan is 
fond of aquatics or field-sports, he has a look 
forward to pleasure; but, save once a week or 
on holidays, workmen in general have not much 
opportunity in our large cities for field exercise, 
for the ordinary summer evenings, after work 
and the evening meal are finished, leave but 
scant time to even the young and robust work- 
man to hie away to the parks and suburbs, or 
for a row upon the river. Machinery, to be 
sure, is a lightener of labour, as well as a 
cheapener, and herein to some extent the artisan 
has @ compensation if his mind is otherwise 
relieved by constant employment. The latter 
joy falls to the lot of a comparatively small per- 
centage of our workmen. 

Even in the building trade, with which we are 
more intimately acquainted than others, there 
are constant shiftings and changing of em- 
ployers for a large number of workmen through- 
out the year. 

If the drift of our argument or object is not 
fully understood as yet by the reader, we will 
speak still more plainly and pointedly, by saying 
that the present condition of labour in the 
British Islands, on the whole, is not conducive 
to the improvement of handicraft,—even if 
technical education were further advanced than 
it is at present. In many branches of sub- 
divided labour our artisans are working as un- 
thinkingly as the machines that may be in the 
same workshops, and far less steadily and uner- 
ringly, for it needs thought, acting in unison with 
the labour of the hand, to enable the workman to 
execute even commonplace work well; whereas 
the thoughtless machine, if properly adjusted, 
acts with precision in performing its set work. 
Precision, however, in progressive operations 
towards an end, does not mean precision in 
finish, and as a general rule machines do not 
finish work as a whole. The thinking mind and 
the feeling hand of the executive workman are 
necessary to completeness in all the arts. 
We may manufacture by wholesale, and cast 
works and objects as we would turn types out 
of a matrix, or bullets, bricks, or plaster en- 
richments from a mould; but this is not skilled 
manipulation; and even in these and similar 
operations, commonplace as they are, the hand 
or hand-appliance finish of the workman is 
necessary to add completeness to the work. 
The machine never in itself improves upon its 
labour without the intervention of maker or 
user. Defective operations suggest improve- 
ments in construction, and the user improves 
upon the work by various shades of adjustment 
and by keeping the principal performing parts 
of the machine in proper working order. A 
hundred or several hundreds or thousands of 
hands less may be required over a stated area 
in consequence of machinery, but man, with the 
thinking mind and the ready and skilled 
adjusting or moving bone and muscle, is still the 
guide, the governor, and controlling power. As 
honey and poison may be extracted from the 
one flower, so the substances of life may be 
made the instruments of death. The children 
of our brain, carried out to their practical em- 
bodiment, may be our ruin, as well as our salva- 
tion, whether they belong to the world of mere 
literature or to that of the science and the arts. 
All great inventions are the advent of great 
reforms, or, rather, revelations, and steam- 
power applied to machinery was the commence- 
ment of a vast revelation still violent with 
upheavimgs and inseparable from partial evils. 
We will not attempt just now to approximate 
the extent of the good and the evil, for both 





co-exist, and evil to some must always be asso- 


ciated with the progress of machinery, and 
its introduction into new branches of trade. 
One thing is certain, and more than one 
thing. The rapid progress of machinery has 
powerfully helped, with other auxiliary causes, 
to do away with the system of apprenticeship, 
to subdivide labour in trades, and to make 
skilled artisans less skilled and many-sided as 
general workmen. The organisation or sub- 
division of labour, though it might make a 
particular workman ready and expeditious in 
executing a part or piece of work belonging to 
his trade, has not added to the concentration 
of his thinking faculties and skill in the 
character of a general workman. The single 
work in a distinctive branch of trade, which is 
the outcome of several hands, no matter how 
well executed in its individual parts, must lack 
completeness in finish, though the want may 
not be apparent to the outsider or common 
observer. 

It will be a sad, day in our opinion for art 
when the duplicate-producing machine is re- 
ceived into favour in its domain. There is a 
magical and wonderful power still in printers 
type, but the compositor as a craftsman is but 
a poor power without “copy.” Give the latter 
to him and mayhap in Roman letter it will 
revolutionise the world and lift a slumbering 
school of thought from a system of eclipse 
into a region of light. Give to our British 
workmen more food for practical thought, which 
can only be done by giving a more practical 
education. Stop at once your minute sub- 
division of trade; it may be profitable to large 
speculating manufacturers, but it is dwarfing 
the intellect of workmen, and it is unmistakingly 
injuring handicraft by making the workman less 
useful, less experienced, and certainly less 
thoughtful and skilful as a whole, than he was 
in bygone years. A watch is a neat and compact 
piece of mechanism of its kind; but there is no 
distinctive character and individuality in it. It 
is a compound of many hands, and were not the 
maker’s name or adopted figurings marked upon 
it, it could not be identified from a thousand 
and one of similar makers. Certain distinguished 
literary men are recognised by their style; and 
so are the, works of painters, sculptors, and 
architects. The individual and complete work- 
man, too, is known by his style, or rather by the 
conservative finish of his work; but what crafts- 
man cares, even if he had the skill, and were 
allowed the time to boot, to improve the finish of 
the works of others,though a contributor himself ? 
Handicraft of a verity, in many branches of 
trade, is at present emasculated; and we have 
pointed out some, if not the chief, causes. An 
artist who has no love for his art can never be- 
come a great artist. It isso with the workman ; 
but while the artist can still exercise discretionary 
power, the workman has become a martyr to 
circumstances; his choice is becoming more 
and more limited, and his path is beset with 
numerous obstacles. 

A retracement, or a new departure, is neces- 
sary, if we would maintain the olden glory of 
British handicraft, and particularly in its rela- 
tions with architecture. 








Overcrowding.—At the last meeting of the 
Halstead Board of Guardians (Essex), Mr. 
Bromley, medical officer of health, reported a 
case of overcrowding in the cottage occupied 
by Stephen Dowsett, Swan-street, Sible Heding- 
ham. There was only one bedroom, containing 
650 cubic feet, and it was occupied by three 
adults and three children, who required 1,350 
cubic feet. Another cottage in the same parish, 
on the Halstead-road, containing only one bed- 
room, with a cubic capacity of 1,040 ft., was 
occupied by Arthur Ellis, aged 17, and his wife! 
his mother (Mrs. Rulton) and her husband, and 
their family, making a total of five adults and 
five children, who require 2,250 cubic feet. The 
Inspector said the last case was a gross one. 
Ellis was only sixteen years old when he married 
his wife, who was about thirty years of age. The 
cottage was let under the supposition that there 
were but two in the family, but shortly after- 
wards Rulton and his family (who bad been pre- 
viously prosecuted for overcrowding in other 
dwellings) made their appearance, and remained 
there in spite of the landlady’s wishes. The 
Chairman expressed his conviction that the 
cottages of the poor in Sible Hedingham were 
worse than any parish in the union, and he 
sincerely wished that steps could be taken 





close a fourth of them to human habitation, 
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THE HERTFORD BRITISH HOSPITAL. 


Never has city received a more admirable 
sft than that which Sir Richard Wallace has 
resented to Paris in the form of the hospital 


Peoted at Levallois (adjoining Neuilly), and 
hich he has dedicated to the memory 


of his father, the late Marquis of Hertford. 
After five years’ study the plans were decided 
upon, the architect being charged by Sir Richard 
Wallace to “ build something that should not 
resemble a hospital.” Within two years of the 
laying of the foundation-stone the building was 
completed, and its architect, M. Sanson, has 
carried out the idea of the donor by erecting a 
hospital which has the appearance of a chateau, 
an inviting structure surrounded by verdure, the 
grounds smiling with flowers and foliage, and the 
trees musical with the song of birds. Those for 
whom the doors of this house of suffering 
open, if . 


‘* But for one short hour,” 


car. imagine themselves in some fine ancestral 
mansion, where the sun, the fresh air, the grass, 
and the “balm of peace” will hasten con- 
yalescence. Our readers do not require to be 
told what an unhealthy moral influence the 
mournful aspect of a place has upon the minds 
of the afflicted, and how much better it is to let 
them feel, in every possible way, that entering 
a hospital they are not in the “ ante-chamber of 
Death,” but on the threshold of renewed life and 
health. 

In erecting the Hertford British Hospital 
much care has been taken; the interior walls 
are stuccoed and impermeable, and the only 
wood used is the American pitch pine, its close 
grain not offering any harbour for pestilence, 
and, employed, as it is, in its natural state, it 
continues to exhale a healthy resinous odour. 
The apses forming the ends of the two principal 
wards of the building give on to perrons from 
which descend handsome circular flights of steps 
conducting to the gardens. Entering the hos- 
pital at the front, on the right-hand side is the 
porter’s lodge; a little further on, a study, which 
is also used as a refectory by the lady-super- 
intendent ; on the left is her parlour, and close 
by, the chapel, simple and neat in appearance. 
The staircase forms the centre line, or so to 
speak, the axis of the building; a corridor open- 
ing out to the right leads to the dispensary ; 
next comes the laboratory, and afterwards the 
consulting-room for out-door patients; for these, 
two waiting-rooms are provided, one for men 
and the other for women. The other portions 
of the ground-floor corresponds with the above, 
but on the left-hand side of the building are 
rooms devoted to baths and every description 
of hydropathy, here applied on the latest scien- 
tific principles. Round the bathing and douche 
rooms, small and comfortable cabins are ar- 
ranged, with beds for the convenience of out- 
door patients, who are admitted gratis on an 
order from the head-physician. On the first 
story are two large wards, one for men 
and the other for women.* The ventila- 
tion is obtained by means of friezes opening 
outwardly in the upper portion of the rooms, so 
as to avoid draughts. Smaller rooms are 
reserved for serious cases requiring quiet and 
solitude; each of these opens out on to a terrace 
exposed to the south, where, as soon as his 
state will permit, the patient is allowed to 
breathe the balmy air, and enjoy the sun’s 
cheering rays. The second floor is reserved for 
surgical operations, and for the after-treatment 
of those who have undergone them. 

A lift carries the patient gently up to the 
operating-room, in the centre of which is a 
mechanical bed, which can be adjusted to any 
angle, and surrounded by a bench with steps for 
the accommodation of practitioners desirous of 
assisting at any operation. The room is lighted 
by large windows looking north and south. Two 
Tooms are reserved for persons having under- 
gone operations, and the nurse’s room is so 
situated as to enable her to watch them both at 
he same time; each of these rooms looking on 
to a terrace, the patients are carried on to it in 
fine Weather. On the second story also are the 

Y Superintendent’s and the resident doctor’s 
apartments. By an ingenious disposition’ of 
the Tooms, the former commands a view of the 
three divisions of the female department, and the 


latter of the male portion. A certain number 
Reems 





e . . 
mn - e will give a plan in our next number. The haapitek 
pee ins forty beds. We may add that our view has been 

ade from the architect’s drawings, with the special per- 
mission of Sir Richard Wallace. 


of the beds are an American invention, enabling 
the sufferer to lie or recline in any position. 
The furniture is simple, solid, and suitable. The 
third story is reserved for the attendants, 
servants, &c., and the storing of the linen, which 
is of the best and most durable quality. A wing 
running out towards the grounds contains the 
accessory offices, kitchens, wash-houses, bath- 
rooms, &c. These are separated from the main 
building by means of a long corridor, through 
which a current of fresh air passes continually. 
This system of isolation by means of an incessant 
current of air is practised by M. Sanson on a 
large scale throughout the building, thus lessen- 
ing the possibility of contagion. In front of the 
hospital are a lawn and gravel walks, which lead 
on either side to the grounds reserved for the 
convalescent, the garden on the right hand side 
for men and the one on the left for women, cor- 
responding with the two large divisions of the 
building. A large avenue, planted on both sides 
with a thicket of quickset hedge, divides the 
gardens, thus ensuring privacy. This avenue, 
which is terminated by a handsome gateway, 
leads to the mortuary situated at the extreme 
end of the garden, where also are to be found 
closets, gardeners’ tool-houses, and so on. 

The worthy possessor of an immense fortune, 
Sir Richard Wallace “ seems,” to quote a French 
journal, to “regard it as having been lent, not 
given, and that, under God’s guidance, he will 
administer and control it,” remembering that 
“he who giveth to the poor lendeth to the 
Lord.” 

Every detail in the hospital has been the 
object of careful study, and nothing has been 
forgotten,—thanks to the unbounded generosity 
of the donor, and the attention of his architect. 

When everything was ready the doors were 
opened, and the patients admitted, quietly, 
unostentatiously, without any previous inaugural 
ceremony. 

** Charity vaunteth not.”’ 








ON THE USES OF A COLLECTION OF 
OLD ENGRAVINGS.* 


Tue subject of ancient engravings has not 
received from lovers of art the attention which 
its importance deserves. We collect paintings, 
statues, medals. We are beginning to consider 
it desirable to make our homes artistic inter- 
nally, and even externally. Dress, pottery, and 
many still more every-day matters, obtain some 
of the attention which they need, and it isa 
hopeful sign of the times that thisisso. No 
apology is, I am sure, needed, therefore, for 
bringing before the Society for the Encourage- 
ment of the Fine Arts a subject which will 
amply repay all the attention devoted students 
of art can bestow upon it. We hear of the few 
connoisseurs of ancient engravings who are sup- 
posed to pay large sums for small prints. We 
hear of a plate with a broad margin being 
valuable, while one with a narrow one is sup- 
posed not to be so. A few extra lines on an 
obscure part of one engraving makes its market 
value considerable, while another not so dis- 
tinguished is thought to be commonplace. All 
credit to men of means and leisure who have 
devoted both for the preservation of rare exam- 
ples which now enrich our museums and aid 
research. However, these matters may have 
had effect in some degree to deter men of ordi- 
nary means from becoming collectors of old 
engravings, for collectors are undoubtedly few 
in number. This is abundantly testified to by 
the moderate price and the great numbers of 
engravings that remain to reward the collector. 
The public at large at present seem not inte- 
rested to any great degree in engravings, old or 
new, and the modern art has not the amount of 
patronage that the skill of the few able en- 
gravers who remain to us so thoroughly merits. 

Much attention has lately been given, how- 
ever, to the subject of etching, and the en- 
couragement shown to it is, I hope, evidence 
that were the claims of old line-engraving (to 
use &@ modern term) placed more frequently 
before the public, more interest would be shown, 
and good results would follow. I have chosen 
my theme purposely for the furtherance of this ; 
and I propose, not any particular reference to 
old engravings in the abstract, but the uses ofa 
collection, believing that in these utilitarian 
days a vocation which can be shown to be of 
actual service to our every-day life has greater 
claims upon us, deservedly, and greater chances 





* By Mr. E. P. Loftus Brock, F.8.A. Read at the Fine 





Arts Society, as elsewhere mentioned, 


of commending itself to public favour, than any 
mere pleasant and harmless feeling which can- 
not commend itself to us on the plea of utility. 
These engravings have an educational value, 
deserving of all attention, which I now propose 
to show. 

I intend my remarks for the numerous class 
who know but little of old engravings or their 
history. I propose to trace their history very 
briefly, and then to proceed to point out some of 
their uses. The interest centred in the ques- 
tion, Where did engraving originate? has ‘a 
great antiquarian charm. I must, however, 
not take time for its consideration, in view of 
the length of the subject before me. Let it 
suffice to say that, with the numerous incised 
monumental brasses constantly in the hands of 
art-workmen, and the equally large number of 
engraved cups and flagons ornamented with 
patterns of great beauty and intricacy, it seems 
almost as a matter of necessity that the effect 
of rubbings taken from these would afford some 
insight into the art of engraving, purposely to 
obtain copies of the work to judge of its effect. 
We find accordingly that the earliest engravings 
date so early as the commencement of the 
fifteenth century, when works of the nature 
referred to were common. Engraving, how- 
ever, may be said to have become general only 
at the end of this century and the beginning of 
the sixteenth. It is, then, remarkable how 
numerous were the artists practising it in all 
parts of Italy, Germany, &c.; and, indeed, the 
time was remarkable. The new impulse given 
to human learning may well be styled the 
“ Renaissance,” and excite the wonder of men of 
this age. On all sides,—in religion, in architec- 
ture, painting, sculpture, the study of the 
Classics, in the discovery of printing, in the 
development of literature,—alike in all these, 
and in many more, the human intellect appeared 
to take a fresh accession of power. The results 
will live to the end of the world. Italy claims 
deservedly the honour of first notice for the 
number and the diversity of its artists. 

At Florence, in the northern cities, at Bologna, 
Parma, Milan, and, lastly, at Rome, we find 
numberless artists at work. So numerous are 
these that their names even have not in many 
cases come down to us. 

A collection of Early Italian works alone is 
of great interest, for we may trace the strivings 
of the workmen to master the new art. With 
much done with rough and hard outline, we find 
the work of artists in the truest sense of the 
word, and trace their grasping unskilfully, it 
may often be, to develop the details ; and in the 
result producing desigus worthy of our most 
careful inspection. We notice in many in- 
stances the contemporary transcript of some 
canvas or other produced by some painter 
whose name is now a household word among us. 

In this constitutes one of the greatest charms 
of the early engravers. They reproduce to us 
the designs of the painters, and the engravings 
seem imbued with their spirit. We know that 
very often the painters superintended and cor- 
rected the plates. Further, the painters them- 
selves were often engravers: of this more 
hereafter. As examples of Italian work, I 
exhibit several plates by Marc Antonio, Bonasio, 
Caravaggio, Guido, Salamanca, Aineas Vico, 
Ghisi, the three brothers Caracci, Agostino 
Veneziano, and many others, with examples of 
later date, bringing down the history of the 
Italian school to the end of the last century. 

The school of Germany deserves second rank, 
not only by reason of the numbers and pro- 
ficiency of its engravers, but by chronological 
order. Indeed, if we include wood-engraving, 
the consideration of which I am bound by stress 
of time to exclude altogether, it may be that 
the earliest engravings of Germany were some- 
what in advance of those of Italy. Albert 
Diirer, the prince of engravers; Aldergave, his 
follower ; Lucas Cranach, the master of 1466; 
Schongauer, and a host of others, show the 
interest with which the new discovery was 
followed in Germany. As specimens, I have 
taken at random, almost, some by the brothers 
Sadeler, Goltzius, and many more. 

The Low Countries amply merit the third 
place on our list. Indeed, it may be closely 
questioned whether wood-engraving was first 
followed here or in Germany. 

The names of the earliest engravers on metal 
are lost to us, and we are glad in prizing their 
works to distinguish them as the “ Engraver of 
1480,” the “ Master of the Shuttle,” and others. 
Lucas Van Leyden, the friend of Diirer, like 
many other artists of the time, practised the 
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engraving of armour and goldsmiths’ work, and 
his. beautifully-drawn and minutely-engraved 
plates are worthy of all the praise they have 
obtained. A century later, Rembrandt’s works 
gave fresh impetus to the school of the Low 
Countries, and inthe vast number of plates pro- 
duced by him, we can delight ourselves in his 
remarkable style. We have in him one other 
example of the frequency with which painters 
of high repute thought it not beneath them, but 
rather that they added lustre to their art, by 
practising equally that of the engraver. Van 
der Velde, Potter, Ruysdael, and other illustrious 
names are ranked among this school. In addi- 
tion, the works before you are those of Ostade, 
Berghem, Merian, Breughel, Heemskirk, Cock, 
M. de Vos, Sanredam, and many others, with 
some of later date, to illustrate the art to the 
beginning of this century. 

The school of France has many claims on the 
gratitude of print-collectors: for the artists of 
this school have produced a vast number of 
works of great beauty and diversity, while their 
character is very much unlike those of the 
other schools. This is more so in the later than 
in the earlier schools, since the influence of that 
remarkable impulse, the school of Fontainebleau, 
had the effect of introducing a certain amount 
of Italian feeling, which is readily traced in 
many of the earlier sixteenth-century art works 
of France. No country appears to have rejoiced 
more in the liberty of the new arts developed 
in her midst than this country, then reposing 
for a moment in an interval of peace. Although 
the number of early French artists were not 
few, their worksare not common. Itis different 
with those of later date. The works of 
Limonsin, Leu, Millan, Callot, Bosse, Sebastian 
Le Clerc, Claude Lorraine, Andrieu, Stella, 
Nauteuil, Watteau, and a host of others, have 
rendered the French school illustrious, and par- 
ticularly that of the seventeenth century, while 
we may still find among the living artists of 
this country some of the best professors of what 
I regret to have to call a declining art. 

Were we to believe many Continental writers, 
England has hardly had a school of engraving. 
It is certain that its history has yet to be 
written in detail, and a very interesting theme 
it would be. A very short acquaintance with old 
engravings would soon prove the falsity of 
the statement, and would show there have 
always been engravers in England. I am will- 
ing to admit that the most conspicuous of these 
were foreigners, but on taking up their abode 
among us a certain individuality is apparent in 
their works, their styles being adapted to the 
requirements of their clients, and I maintain 
that we have a clear right to claim these 
foreigners as artists of the English school, so 
far as their English works are concerned. 
Simon de Passe produced in England many of 
his best works. His pupil, Payne, was an 
Englishman, as was also Faithorne, of whose en- 
gravings any country may be proud, who worked 
almost exclusively here. It would be strange 
were we not to include the German, Hollar, 
among our engravers, for this was the country 
of his adoption, and the place of his decease. 
Would that his reward had been in proportion 
to the benefits he has conferred upon English- 
men for all time, for we owe to him almost all 
we know of the appearance of ancient London, 
and of many scores of old buildings which have 
passed away. Dorigny did good work here, but 
he did not take up his abode with us, but it is 
different with Baron and Vivares, and some 
others. I am prepared to admit that there is 
too much evidence of the public taste for foreign 
artists rather than for those of our own country, 
—a taste which I am glad to say is now all but 
gone. I am also prepared to admit that the 
seventeenth-century works of our English artists 
are often poor and weak, and they rise seldom 
above the rank of book illustrators. Neverthe- 
less; if our school of line-engraving was thus 
backward for want of encouragement, it most 
worthily distinguished itself in the next century. 
Here, too, our painters were engravers as well, 
—the two arts went hand in hand. Hogarth 
engraved his own works most worthily, and we 
can.readily trace how, in the midst of other occu- 
pations, his busy graver could not keep pace with 
his prolific designs. Grignon and others came to 
his aid, and the artists worked side by side. 
Strange has produced some of the best en. 
gravings that Europe can show. Woollett’s 
landscapes are simply superb, and his boldly-cut 
shadows show results that commend themselves 
for admiration at alltime. Virtue’s graver em. 


braced all classes of art-works. Before speaking 








of the engravers of a somewhat later period, a 
style peculiarly English demands more than a 
passing word. I am not going to speak asa 
special pleader on behalf of the discovery of 
Mezzotint engraving by Prince Rupert, for 
I think the weight of evidence is against it. 
Nevertheless, in no country has this style be- 
come so thoroughly adopted as in England. We 
possessed a large number of native artists who 
appear to have worked almost exclusively in this 
style, and the result is a magnificent series of 
works of great power and beauty. In these we 
have lively portraits of the stately ladies and the 
great men of the latter part of the seventeenth 
century, while their number is continued 
through the whole of the eighteenth century. 
The works of Reynolds and Gainsborough, and 
later the beautiful faces and figures of Sir 
Thomas Lawrence, are reproduced with a 
delicacy and softness deserving of all praise. 
This essentially-native style is still flourishing 
among us in all its beauty, and with mach more 
elaboration of detail than we observe in the 
early works, and this we owe to the skill of the 
artists who yet remain tous. Would that public 
patronage would afford encouragement to the 
more laborious style of line-engraving. The 
engravers I have named are sufficient to show 
that the art was in a flourishing condition in the 
early part of the eighteenth century. But the 
later part witnessed a great increase and change 
by the appearing of artists who produced works 
of great softness and delicacy. The admirable 
works of Bartolozzi stand foremost’; Ryland, 
Cosway, and many others followed in the same 
style. The commencement of the nineteenth 
century opened with the works of these worthies 
well before the public, and in deserved esti- 
mation. My limits forbid my bringing before 
your notice any work of later date than the 
close of the eighteenth century, and references 
to the admirable engravers of this present cen- 
tury are, therefore, outside my purpose. 

Of other schools, I exhibit a few Spanish 
engravings, showing that there was sufficient 
native talent to have produced an excellent 
school of engraving. However, their works 
are not well known, and they appear to have 
arisen at intervals apart from one another, so 
that it may well be doubted if a continuous 
school of engraving ever existed. I exhibit 
one work of Rubiero’s, and a few of much 
excellence executed towards the end of the 
eighteenth century. 

I will now proceed to note some few of the 
uses of a collection of old engravings. One of 
the uses is to bring the best works of the old 
masters to our knowledge. Indeed, there is no 
methodfof obtaining their designs except by 
engravings. Works more or less modern have 
ably illustrated the galleries of Paris, Italy, 
Germany, and England, but apart from these, 
we are dependent entirely upou ancient con- 
temporary engravings for a knowledge of the 
rest of the productions of the old masters. 
Their numbers are so vast that we can appeal 
to them for evidence in many ways, and may 
bring to our homes illustrations of many a grand 
work far away on the Continent, or in some 
closed private collection. There is hardly any 
painting of note that has not been engraved 
more than once. The result is, that the 
authenticity of almost every painting is well 
guaranteed by old engravings. We have seen 
recently at South Kensington the ‘‘ Vierge aux 
Candelabras,” by Raffaelle, and near it a large 
collection of engravings ably brought together, 
and by various alterations of detail, suggesting 
that there may be more than one copy of this 
picture. The like could be done again and 
again. The value of engravings as transcripts of 
paintings is well before you, forall here are of con- 
temporary date, and show the works of Romano, 
Raffelle, Michelangelo, of the artists of France, 
of Germany, and of England. Another point 
deserves our notice. Many of these works are 
the productions of the painters themselves. 
Here are some plates engraved by Guido Rene. 
Here are examples by each of the three brothers 
Caracci, by Diirer, by Rembrandt, and by many 
others of the old masters, whose works are 
priceless on canvas, but so well within our reach 
on paper. Another point must be referred to. 
These engravings were of necessity multiplied 
in large numbers. They are on apparently 
fragile paper. This material is, however, one of 
the most indestructible in existence. Keep it 
from fire and water, and itis so for all practical 
purposes. The engravings before you are all 
from 350 to 370 years old, and their condi- 
tion is fairly good. The canvas once destroyed 
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as no record unless copied, beyond 
engravings furnish ; and an interesting ra fe 
might be formed illustrative of paintings that 
have entirely passed away from us, Here g , 
specimen is Titian’s Peter Martyr, degtr, Ma 
by fire at Venice a few years ago. Engrar?, 
have many illustrations of the devotion and 
fondness of their authors for their work bg nem 
what is shown on its face. Let us note te 
admirable ‘plate by J. Sadler, with its inserip, 
tion stating thatit was produced at the age 5 
nineteen. It is a work full of promise, Hop 
is a fine engraving by Bartolozzi, produced 
when he was seventy-five years of age, and here 
one of his last works, produced at the age of 
eighty-two. It is a remarkable monument of 
human patience and labour.* 








NOTES ON THE PRESENT ART 
REVIVAL.+ 


In taking up this subject, the first thing that 
strikes us is the practical tendency of the 
thought of the present time. That it ig eggon. 
tially so cannot be doubted, and in the exercise 
of its critical functions it does not exclude mat. 
ters which are acknowledged to be purely ques. 
tions of taste, notwithstanding that many of 
these are of such an abstract nature that the 
might be exempted from being measured and 
gauged by standards suitable enough, perhaps, for 
unravelling an intricate mathematical problem 
or explaining some of the causes which have 
produced the present stagnation of trade, but 
which all must admit to be singularly inap. 
plicable when attempting to define a subject g 
highly sesthetical in its qualities. 

This phase of the British mind has been made 
the theme of much comment by our mor 
favoured neighbours on the Continent, whose 
good fortune has been so much greater than 
ours in respect of the easy and ready access 
they have at hand to the innumerable authori. 
ties and examples which they possess in all 
matters pertaining to the practice and study of 
art. These comments are not at all flattering 
to what we deem the good sense and strict pro. 
priety of thought and action which we generally 
display when called upon to give our opinions 
regarding other subjects. They, however, pre- 
pare us for the strong terms of denunciatio. 
which are applied to us for our want of appre 
ciation when judging of artistic work and ideas; 
and it is all the more humiliating when we con- 
sider that the most popular art critic of our 
country endorses those adverse sentiments. 

In the face of these circumstances we are 
naturally led to inquire into the causes of this 
loud outcry against our want of art-sympathy. 
In doing so, it is of the first importance that, 
while under the potent influence of the spell 
which the works of Ruskin exercise over the 
mind engaged in studying his elucidations of 
those theories which render his writings s0 
unique in character and so dazzling in attrac- 
tiveness, that one should not lose sight of the 
practical. For the faculty by which we are 
enabled to absorb material benefit, while in the 
enjoyment of those visionary allurements, re- 
quires to be kept in constant tension while 
under the sway of this author’s power. It must 
also be remembered that a nation, like an indi- 
vidual, should first, by strenuous and well. 
directed effort, endeavour to acquire a state of 
independence with all the beneficial results 
accruing therefrom; and it may be that, while 
in process of rising to this desirable state, it 
might appear to the merely superficial onlooker 
that the loftier and more ennobling emotional 
qualities of head and heart were being ignored, 
or at least kept in undue restraint, while the 
aim in view was being accomplished. To those 
whom fortune may have placed in a position 
far above the necessities by which the strug- 
gling mass of humanity are beset, it might seem 
so. But they would be forgetful of the fact 
that the like vitulity which enables nations and 
individuals to battle bravely for independence, 
clearly shows in the strongest light their capa- 
bility of taking up—when successful in the 
achievement of their first aspiration,—the higher 
and truer intellectual form of existence. This 
struggle against adverse circumstances has also 
the solid advantage, when the contest is won, ° 
creating a better and heartier intellectual life 
which is recognised as the reward of arduous 
toil, while it bestows dignity to after-oase, OU” 
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;ves opportunities for the acquirement of that 
calture of the loftier faculties of the mind in 
which art, in all its aspects, holds such a large 

in the varied relations which distinguish a 
jghly-civilised condition of society. 

But while it would be injudicious to go a tithe 
of the way in the direction indicated by Ruskin, 
it is, nevertheless, very evident that there is 
much cause of regret for the summary treat- 
ment which artistic matters invariably receive. 
Jo such an extent have the ideas concerning 
these things been carried that one is often,— 
from the strongly suggestive observations,— 
made uncomfortably conscious that the Christian 
yirtue of possessing @ sympathetic emotional 
nature is looked upon and stigmatised as exhi- 
biting a weakness of character rather than as 
showing @ quality to be emulated. — ‘ 

But, fortunately, my subject, while possessing 
the elevating influence of sentiment, is of a 
thoroughly practical nature, and it will be my 
endeavour to show that its adaptability to 
modern thought and purpose will sufficiently 
warrant its being pronounced utilitarian in all 
respects. : 

This revival of art has, like all other novelties, 
been looked upon as an innovation, and received 
with an aspect strongly expressive of that 
hostile feeling which usually awaits the un- 
welcome intruder. It has obtained at the hands 
of critics censure of the severest kind, and un- 
favourable strictures have been applied to it to 
such an extent as to raise the question of its 
capability of being esteemed worthy of having 
bestowed upon it the dignity of criticism. This 
delusion, however, is being gradually dispelled, 
as we may observe for ourselves, in its vigorous 
and steady growth in public favour, in the 
estimation it has acquired, and the wonderful 
progress of its development into an accepted and 
welcome medium of daily thought by a large 
section of the educated classes in this country ; 
and especially so in the south, where it has 
gained an assured footing, carrying along with 
it the unquestionable testimony of manifest 
success, by which it is stamped as a refined and 
pleasurable phase of art life. 

The action of the faculty is fully demonstrated 
in the transformation presented and the genuine 
air of satisfaction pervading those homes where 
this esthetic feeling has become a recognised 
and honoured instrument in producing results 
atonce beautiful in design, and yet in perfect 
conformity to the ordinary requirements of 
every-day life. No doubt in these homes there 
would formerly be found every essential neces- 
sary to form a complete domestic arrangement ; 
but, then, there was an utter absence of artistic 
handling, the materials being present, but the 
vital principal continuing dormant, until the 
advance of art-knowledge enabled the tutored 
mind and eye to frame from these elements 
effects creditable to good taste, and marking the 
refinement of their fortunate possessors, besides 
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discernible in lending expression to, the general 
tone of home life. For our homes ought in the 
very highest signification of the term to be 
beautiful; avoiding, of course, any attempts at 
meretricious display, and aiming at a simple and 
harmonious concord throughout. With the 
principles of this art sympathy once inculcated, 
a complete reversal of the old order of ideas 
immediately takes place. Beauty is discovered 
where it was scarcely dreamt of before, and its 
theory becomes intelligible to the average 
student. His mind, becoming absorbed in its 
study, is exercised to its utmost capacity in 
blending his thoughts with his experience, and 
the results are certain to contain that charac- 
teristic faculty which is never absent in the 
work of sincere thought of the artistic mind, 
namely, individuality. It is the presence of 
this combination of the ideal operating on the 
realisation which excites the imagination, and 
produces the pleasurable emotions which could 
not exist were those qualities wanting, let the 
object viewed be ever so complete as a speci- 
men of mechanical skill. The consequence of 
this genius faculty, which displays such varied 
degrees of activity, is that even in works of 
purely skilful effort, its presence is accepted by 
parties professing to be endowed with keen 
powers of critical observation; but it is vain to 
expect that inexpressible sensation of pleasure 
which can only be called up in the presence of 
the Beautiful whev it is touched by the hand of 
genius, 

But, as already hinted, the appreciation of 
this innate quality in artistic productions would 
be intensified in proportion to the mental 











doing incalculable good in diffusing more and 
more a correct appreciation of this expression 
of art. 


To the evident indifference to the state of | 
artistic matters which frequently even assumes | 
the shape of wilful. neglect, may assuredly, in a | 
large measure, be attributed the ignorance of | 


the real constituents of art in many from whom 
other things might be expected, and who strive 
to conceal their deficiency by assiduously follow- 
ing in the wake of those whose names are 
famous in the world of art, imagining that the 
mere possession of the works of noted artists 
betokens the presence of appreciation, when, in 
reality, as oftentimes happens, intrinsic value is 
the leading consideration. 

Very different is the love of art when it is 
founded on the pure instinctive attraction which 
18 80 charmingly presented in all its beauty in 
the landscape that nature spreads before us in 
ever-varying, ever-pleasing changefulness, and 
18 also exemplified in the works of man when 
inspired by the spirit of genius. The contem- 
plation of these must naturally incite emotions 
which can only be satisfied by the presence of 
artistic picturesqueness in all domestic sur- 
roundings, which, to the mind imbued with the 
true administration of external beauty, is de- 
manded as necessary to the completeness of 

me experience. 

When the feeling of such requirements be- 
Comes apparent to the individual sense of pro- 
Priety, then the more active feeling of the 
hecessity of such knowledge being cultivated 
arises. The germs of its teaching are found on 
€xamination to contain certain subtle principles 
conducive to, and. which will quickly be found 





inherent capacity of the worker and observer, 
and that again in a proportionate degree as 
those talents are cultivated. Hence the 
divergent opinions of many men of the highest 
mental attainments as to what should constitute 
the standard of ideal beauty. This state of 
matters will doubtless continue as regards the 
ideal. But the presence of that which appertains 
only to the truly gifted inspiration cannot 
be understood if judged by a sympathetic 
critic. Therefore the necessity of making a 
careful selection of men who may be entrusted 
and authorised to act for the public in matters 
of taste, as by this means much that is crude 
and uncultured in the artist, as well as in those 
whose position devolves on them the duty of 
having to advise and arrange these matters, 
might be avoided, especially in works that are 
destined to indicate to future generations the 
state of art, and which, from the importance of 
the subject, may be presumed to be the pro- 
ductions of our leading representative artists, 
and typical of the highest art performances of 
the age. 

But what, do we find, is in reality the common 
experience, and that more particularly when 
subjects of national importance are involved ? 
Why, it is almost the reverse of the course indi- 
cated, and instead of our monuments being 
representative of our art knowledge, they 
exhibit in only too marked a degree the 
mechanical work employed in satisfying the 
fussy self-importance of officialism, rather than 
the dictates of the higher sense of a citizen’s 
duty and obligations; and what is still more to 
be regretted is the baneful and deterrent in- 
fluence which is thus exercised on the minds of 
the rising aspirants to fame, who are unwittingly 
involved by this want of conscientious discharge 
of the grave responsibilities attached to the 
duties of thorough supervision, resulting pro- 
bably in retarding, if not crushing, the ardent 
artistic proclivities of true genius, and in general 
reprobation of what was the outcome of elevated 
artistic attainment, and whose only demerit lay 
in the fact that it was greatly in advance of the 
experience of its judges; thereby obstructing 
the advance of a living art which can only be 
invigorated by association with genuine reciprocal 
emotion and sympathy, both mental and mate- 
rial in their operations. 

Surely this is a most undesirable condition of 
things, more especially when viewed in relation 
to the large share of encouragement which the 
pictorial or higher phase of art obtains, many 
examples of which we have, indeed, great cause 
to be proud of, as illustrating a very powerful 
imaginative faculty of thought. And it is all 
the more gratifying, when we take into considera- 
tion the circumstance that they convey a purely 


national typical character. This influence, how- 


ever, is mainly operative within a comparatively 
narrow circle, and, therefore, it is not with this 
species of art that we are at present dealing, as 
it may well be left to take care of itself. 
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Although it is not altogether without the 
range of probability that in our efforts to im- 
prove and strengthen the revival, we may 
reasonably hope to accomplish in our houses and 
homes results which will go far to render them 
actual pictures and studies of all that is chaste 
and harmonious in design and colouring. 
Uniting in perfection of detail those picturesque 
fragments which our beet artists seem to linger 
over with such fondness and admiration, and of 
which the public seem never to lose their just 
appreciation, when placed before them as a 
pictorial composition. It is, however, to the 
general acceptance (in the widest sense of the 
word) of sesthetic ideas in the adornment of the 
homes: of our countrymen that attention is 
sought to be interested. We wait in hopeful 
reliance that brighter and better days will do 
‘much to bring about the desired consummation, 
and meanwhile apply our united efforts in en- 
deavouring to unclog the wheels of progress 
which conventionalism,—amongst other equally 
obstructive causes,— has been the means of 
retarding in such a great measure: and that all 
the more so when our hopes and wishes seem to 
be within reach of our grasp. Indeed, we need 
but to watch with approving glances the gradual 
but secure basis on which the present revival is 
founded, and on which it is rising with such 
evident solidity and success, despite the fierce 
storm of criticism to which it has been sub- 
jected, and out of which it is emerging 
strengthened and purified. 

That searching criticism should be applied to 
this art revival is not only admitted as being of 
service to it, but it is absolutely necessary, as 
it is a matter claiming to bear an important 
relation to the social well-being of our country, 
in order that its all-important educational bear- 
ing may be of such a character as shall permit 
of its honourable association with the higher 
instincts of civilised life. For, if it possesses 
the vitality assumed, in good time its intrinsic 
worth will become manifest, and it will throw 
off all the defects of crudeness and vulgarity by 
which it is disfigured, and stand forth as an un- 
questionable authority in all matters relating to 
decorative design, the appliance of colour, or the 
fabrication of dress materials. It is chiefly by 
its application to those higher functions of its 
usefulness that my subject must be tested ere 
it can be esteemed worthy of becoming one of 
the active sensations of daily life. This test 
becomes all the more necessary when we take 
into account the varied opinions so freely ex- 
pressed on all sides in local circles ; for although 
the contention in the South is by no means at 
an end, yet its action is of the most feeble 
nature, and the successful issue may be fairly 
said to have been accomplished, and the work 
of its active propagation begun and earnestly 
carried on. Its acknowledgment as a practical 
as well as inexpensive medium of art in making 
our homes capable of being rendered as pic- 
turesque and pleasing to the mind and eye as 
are those splendid mansions where all the re- 
sources of wealth are at command is being 
tacitly conceded, and although active opposition 
to its progress may be said to be at an end, yet 
there still remains a good deal of what may be 
termed passive resistance. These difficulties 
are, however, merely in accordance with what 
has often occurred in the history of the progress 
of art, with which we are too familiar. 

As might be anticipated, this art revival in 
England received a very fair share of attention 
from all classes of thinkers; and while it could 
rank amongst its supporters many of the most 
distinguished artists and architects of the period, 
it also received most arbitrary and determined 
opposition from a large number of the artistic 
professions, who doubtless, from their success 
in the more familiar and prosaic lines in which 
they had so long wrought, fancied their posi- 
tions stood in danger of being assailed, and 
perhaps rendered valueless by the advance of 
the revived art. Their fear on this point should 
be accepted as affording an explanation of the 
lukewarmness shown towards the progress of 
the new system. There is likewise unequivocal 
evidence on another important point, which it 
may be surmised had something to do with their 
opposition, and that is, that the siogularly 
artistic qualities of the revived art demanded 
an extent of capacity which many doubtless 
were painfally conscious of the fact that they 
did not possess. Hence their denunciations of 
the new art, as they called it. It was stigma. 
tised as clap-trap and worthless, and also called 
by the innumerable epithets and expressions of 
contempt with which any novel idea is inya- 
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riably assailed, when it is found impossible to 

confute it by argument, no matter what its 

merits may be. 

These rough experiences which it had to con- 
tend with and overcome in the land of its 
origin, are now to a certain extent, as already 
stated, being re-enacted in our midst, and are 
as briskly as possible at work at the present 
moment, contending with hindrances to which, 
it must be confessed, it was not subjected in 

England. But the nature of our architectural 

characteristics, being so distinctively different 

from those of the south, may serve to explain 
the primary source of much of this opposition ; 
for with us the movement is labouring under 

the disadvantage of being represented as a 

purely English method of treatment, — an 

assumption which is, however, fortunately easily 
disposed of, as we have several specimens still 
extant of the true picturesque treatment in 
interior decoration, although when placed in 
comparison with those of the South, our ex- 
amples appear, indeed, limited. For even the 
castles and mansions of our ancient nobility 
have all, with very few exceptions, been re- 
modelled within the last hundred years ; and, 
as far as picturesqueness is concerned, they 
have, it is to be feared, been correspondingly 
affected. This fact makes it all the more 
refreshing to be in a position to refer to such 
@ unique specimen as that presented to us in the 
treatment illustrated so well by Barncluith 
House, near Hamilton. 

By all who have made this subject a study 
this is admitted to be a fair criterion, by its 
completeness as an example of graphic treat- 
ment and wonderful preservation of what the 
houses of the gentry were in the last century; 
showing also how this desirable end can be 
attained in the most simple and natural manner. 
The masses of colouring materials are formed 
of leather and textures, the prevailing tints 
consisting of blue and gold, with the curtains of 
@ yellow tint, out of lemon. The margins of 
the floors are of a rich dark walnut tone, the 
woodwork also partaking of the same hues, but 
modified in depth. The furniture keeps up the 
harmony by its appropriate form and tone, the 
general design being what is kuown as Chippen- 
dale, and it is covered with charming bits of 
textile stuffs of various complementary tints, 
combining with the light in breaking up the 
magses of blue and yellow. The carpet is a 
French tapestry, and maintains the prevailing 
hue of blue of a delft shade, forming an ex- 
ceedingly chaste and elegant ground for the 
furniture ; the whole producing that pleasing 
and delightful effect which it is so gratifying to 
the artist to realise in interior treatment of 
colour and design, presenting a subject found 
ready to his hand, and exemplifying in a special 
degree the illustrative powers of the simplest 
mediums, exhibiting their capability of pro- 
ducing all the effects of the pictorial which the 
art revival aims at imparting. 

It will, perhaps, occur to many that to enjoy 
the beauty which the style of treatment alluded 
to affords, can only fall to the few who have the 
good fortune to be only now considering the 
question of constructing their dwelling-house to 
realise the possibility of its partaking of all the 
concurrent attributes which are combined in the 
mode of this highly artistic example. It is, 
doubtless, true with reference to the general 
external design, but it is otherwise in respect of 
the internal arrangements, for in the hands of 
one who has made this an earnest study all 
things are possible, and may be made conducive 
to the attainment of pictorial beauty and effect ; 
the chief operating means consisting wholly 
in the exercise of judgment in appropriately 
massing suitable tints, and then breaking them 
up with jast proportions of richer colour suffi- 
cient to improve the relative value of each other, 
and to be thoroughly satisfactory they must 
appear constructive, but at the same time un- 
obtrusive, and useful only as serving for a back- 
ground to the portable objects in the apartment. 
Indeed, they should merely serve as a reflective 
medium, in concord with the surroundings, pro- 
ducing by their unity an atmosphere of in- 
describable artistic pleasure. 

In passing, it may be noted that it is advanced 
as an objection that in the style spoken of there 
is an obvious tendency to gloomy effects, which 
are often mistakenly, if not, indeed, ignorantly, 
employed for the purpose of obtaining what is 
supposed to be pictorial interior treatment. 
Doubtless this use of colourless mediums may 
be deemed a safe resource when there is lacking 


bination of the primary and tertiary tones of 
colour, and the perception of being competent 
to apply them in harmonious blending, by uniting 
them with their respective complementary 
shades, and keeping them in due subjection in 
their constructive relation and fitness to the 
subject treated. It is only through this know- 
ledge and correct perception that full tones of 
colour can be brought into true position as an 
appliance for obtaining richness and harmony, 
and bestowing a furnished aspect to a room. 
By this means masses of colour that would,— 
taken by themselves,—promote a feeling of 
harshness, even to crudeness, from their incom- 
plete operation, are controlled and moulded, as 
it were, to lend form and richness, which can 
only be arrived at by strict attention to their 
ulterior purpose, always, at the same time, 
having in view the textile and other accessories 
which go to make up the complement of an 
appropriately furnished apartment. 
Before leaving this part of my subject, I may 
be allowed to refer to a still earlier example 
than the one quoted, and of a more dignified 
type, namely the royal residence of Holyrood, 
where, particularly in Queen Mary’s rooms, are 
exemplified the spirit, at least, of that period 
when the refined influence of its beautiful 
mistress was all- pervading; and fancy can 
readily conceive how pictorial it would appear 
in the hands of her whose sad career has cast 
a halo of romance around its walls, and has 
rendered it, in a manner sacred in the eyes of 
our countrymen, to which cause we are mainly 
indebted to its being preserved to us. 
The circumstance of our receiving from Eng- 
land the original spirit of this art revival does 
not necessarily preclude our retaining those 
characteristic features which are familiar to us 
from the study of the examples to which I have 
referred. To them may be traced the source 
whence the earnest silent workers who have 
preceded us have drawn the thoughts which 
have been slowly unfolding their influence 
throughout the couatry, and making it especially 
felt in the mansions of the wealthy, where their 
works have long since achieved, by their merit 
alone, a reliance and confidence in the authors, of 
which we are now beginning, in some measure, 
to realise the fruits, and have also proved in- 
valuable agencies in endowing the present move- 
ment with a vitality and strength it could not 
otherwise have attained in such a -short period 
had it been the mere creation of fashionable 
caprice. Were the latter theory accepted, it 
would certainly afford plausible grounds for the 
argument put forward so prominently by its 
detractors, that it bears evidence of being 
simply a fashionable mania, as its progress has 
been too rapid to be the genuine outcome of a 
purely national growth, and all such impulsive 
artistic ideas must be of a very transitory nature. 
This reasoning should not be passed over 
unnoticed, as it demonstrates in a marked 
manner the necessity of clearing away all 
doubts as to the genuineness of our study. 
But we can meet it by pointing to the works of 
the earlier exponents of decorative art, whose 
presence remains with us, and gives strength to 
our position by their suggestive examples, and 
to them may be ascribed the rapid growth in 
public estimation and appreciation which the 
later revival has received. 
At the same time, it would be injudicious to 
conceal from ourselves the fact that there is 
much truth in the prevalence of what is dis- 
tinguished as fashionable mania in the artistic 
notions which pervade society. However much 
the existence of this state of things must be 
regretted, it should not tend in any way to 
subvert our art inclinations on the basis that 
they want genuineness; for when we recall to 
mind the circumstances that invariably control 
all states of society on the inauguration of an 
intellectual movement, be it of a religious or 
artistic nature, we are reminded that these are 
the occasions on which the day-dream votaries 
are stirred up and exercised. But, fortunately, 
on these occasions, there are also present men 
who, by sincere study, are desirous and capable 
of supplying a recognised deficiency in that 
perfect sense of enjoyment which goes to com- 
plete an ideal of comfort and happiness, whether 
of a physical or mental order. This desire is 


father of the thought, and the consequent in- 
ference clearly shows that, being the outcome 
of a natural acquirement, it will essentially be 
deeply imbued with the strength or weakness 
of the character of its promoters; and as with 
this revived art we find the patrons of its suc- 


—_— 
highest and most cultured Classes, its agg 
tion by the many is not to be wondered a 
from this circumstance the accepted artistic a8 
zesthetic novelty will assuredly rapidly gs rte 
and maintain its hold, particularly with th 
who reverence all ideas bearing the authoritati 
stamp of approval of the recognised prod 
gators of what is considered correct and fashion. 
able. ad 

That there are blind devotees who give the; 
support to what has the reputation of being he 
right thing, without further inquiry or thought, 
is only too manifest to all: consequently their 
patronage is of that variable kind which often 
brings calamity on the object of their admiration. 
for if it has the misfortune to rely on no gurer 
basis than the unstable one of their approval 
it is pretty certain to subside and disannea, 
in the rising tide of the next fashionable moyg. 
ment.* 








ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 
THE QUANTITIES QUESTION. 


Ar the tenth ordinary general meeting of this 
Institute for Session 1878-79 held in Condnit. 
street, on Monday evening last, Mr. John Which. 
cord, F.S.A., took his seat for the first time 
since his election as president. 

Mr. Thomas Henry Wheeler and Mr, John 
Groom were balloted for and declared to be 
duly elected as Associates ; and Mr. John Robert 
Bourne, of the Bedford Estates Office, Blooms. 
oury, solicitor, was elected an Honorary Associate, 
The Secretary, Mr. William H. White, an. 
nounced several donations of books, including 
several works given by Mr. Octavius Hansard, 
member of Council, for the Loan Library, 
The President called attention to the limited 
time which was available for the preparation 
and despatch of architectural drawings for the 
Exhibition at Sydney this year. It was pro. 
posed thatthe same drawings should, at the close 
of the Sydney Exhibition, be sent on to Melbourne, 
for the Exhibition to be held there next year; 
and it was desired that as many as possible of 
the drawings exhibited in Paris last year should 
be sent to Australia. The Council felt that the 
shortness of the available time precluded them 
from taking the same steps as those adopted in 
reference to the Paris Exhibition last year; but 
Mr. Roger Smith, who was honorary secretary 
to the committee appointed to represent the 
Institute in this matter in connexion with the 
Paris Exhibition, had been kind enough to co 
operate with him (the President), and they had 
been already in communication with the com. 
missioners. 

The Secretary then read a circular which has 
been issued in reference to the matter. 

Mr. Charles Barry expressed the hope that 
the members of the Institute would, despite the 
shortness of time, do their utmost to make & 
creditable show of architectural drawings at 
the Antipodes. The Institute had the honour 
to be charged by the Commissioners for the 
Exhibitions in Australia (as was the case 10 
connexion with the Paris Exhibition last year), 
with the work of collecting and sending draw- 
ings for exhibition, and that being so, every 
member ought to feel it incumbent upon him to 
do his best to comply with the wishes of the 
Commissioners. , 
Mr. C. F. Hayward asked how the drawings 
which might be sent to the Antipodes would be 
returned, or whether they ever would be re 
turned. He understood that their safety and 
return were guaranteed only so far as regarded 
the Sydney Exhibition; and it was also a ques 
tion whether, although the owner of drawings 
might be willing to send his drawings away for 


a year, he would be willing to part with them 
for two years. 


The President said the Commissioners nob 


only undertook to send the drawings out to the 
Antipodes, but they undertook to return them, 
and to insure them at their (the Commissioners) 
own expense against all risk and loss. 


The Secretary said that Mr. Wyatt, hon. 8¢0-, 


had been requested by some of the members 0 
the Institute in Ireland, to announce that there 
will be an exhibition of sanitary appliances, 
under the auspices of the British 


Medical 
—: ° he 
Association, in Queen’s College, Cork, from t 
5th to the 8th of August next. The rag 
also reported the receipt of a letter from ™r- 
W. W. Pocock to the effect that the writer was 
authorised by the Carpenters’ Company to ®4Y 











the knowledge of the correct treatment in com- 


cessful development and practice amongst the 


* To be continued. 
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that what remained of their old hall in London- 

wall, including a small portion of Tudor work, 
and a ceiling (probably by Wren), would be de- 
molished in the course of the next few weeks, 
snd that any members of the Institute feeling 
auficient interest in them might have access to 
them so long as the building is still standing. 

The President announced that Professor 
Donaldson had presented to the Institute a very 
charming collection of Wren’s autographs. 

A hope was expressed that the Counzil of the 
Institute would take some steps to urge the 
Carpenters’ Company to preserve the old frag- 
ments in question if possible, to be incorporated 
in their new hall or in some other building,— 
sach work was constantly becoming scarcer; or, 
at any rate, that the Carpenters’ Company and 
ir. Pocock should be written to by the Council, 
urging the importance of making carefully- 
measured drawings of the fragments in question, 
guch drawings to be added to the collection now 
peing formed by the Institute. 

On the motion of Mr. Joseph Clarke, seconded 
by Mr. 0. F. Hayward, it was resolved, “in 
remembrance of his great services as Presi- 
dent,” to ask Mr. Charles Barry to allow his 

ortrait to be painted and placed in the rooms 
of the Institute, in continuation of the series of 
portraits of past presidents. Mr. Horace Jones, 
Mr. Clarke, and Mr. C. F. Hayward, consented 
to act as honorary secretaries, and to receive 
subscriptions for that object. 

Mr. John Honeyman, of Glasgow, then read a 

aper on “ Bills of Quantities: their proper 
Relation to Contracts.” The substance of the 
paper we print on other pages. 

Inthe discussion which followed, 

Mr. Wyatt Papworth asked what was the edu- 
cation of the measuring-surveyor in Glasgow ? 

Mr. Arthur Cates said that, obliged as the 
members of the Institute must feel to Mr. 
Honeyman for introducing the subject, for the 
exceedingly able manner in which he had dealt 
with the subject, and for the striking originality 
of many of the points which he had brought 
forward, yet he thought Mr. Honeyman had 
been a little too bold, and had failed to fully 
weigh the importance of some of his words, 
which, taken by themselves, without any quali- 
fication, had a very serious import, reflecting as 
they did upon the members of another profes- 
sion, —that of the measuring surveyor. He stated 
that all responsibility for the quantities was 
handed over to men whose direct interest it was 
tovictimise their clients. He (Mr. Cates) sin- 
cerely hoped that so sweeping a statement as 
that would not go forth to the world as autho- 
rised by the Institute. He was quite sure that 
Mr. Honeyman did not intend his remarks to be 
% Sweeping. Quite recently there had been 
avery curious litigation going on,—litigation of 
avery unusual character: an action against a 
highly respectable measuring-surveyor, brought, 
not by a contractor to recover for deficiency in 
the quantities, but by a proprietor for excess in 
the quantities, the proprietor alleging that he 
had been damnified by the quantities being 

_ Ne porns in excess of the amount of 

eriai actually used. The proprietor alleged 
that that had been done by the yak with the 
express intention of increasing his commission, 
and colour would be given to such a statement 
ifsome of the expressions in Mr. Honeyman’s 
Paper were not modified, and the Institute 

Transactions” would be quoted to the detri- 

ment of a highly-honourable and respectable 
profession. Mr. Honeyman had stated that the 
tesponsibility of ascertaining the amount of the 
quantities was in former days fully accepted by 
contractors,men who understood their busi- 
ness, and who had no hesitation in accepting 
Pea Tesponsibility ; and Mr. Honeyman seemed 
infer that that was done without cost to the 
Proprietor; but, asa matter of fact, when the 
contractor took the quantities for himself, he 
pier included in the amount of his tender the 
ed 7 making his estimate. The difficulties 
porra arose out of the old system had been 
Y obviated by the system now generally 
mae in London, whereby one gentleman is 
gar to take out the quantities for the 

; a ya = ae ae dog had taken a view 

Would kandi ystem which London measurers 
ities y accept as correct. If the quan- 
Were carefully prepared the proprietor 
certainly an equivalent, and a very full 
eq es for the surveyor’s commission. He 
i © equivalent of all the contractors being 
- a chair as regarded the quantities,— 
on = _ ent of an equal basis on which the 
could be founded. It wasall very well 


j to say that the bills of quantities were not taken 


into account, but in the majority of cases 
they were taken into account,—and necessarily 
so. Mr. Honeyman had stated that in London 
it was customary for coutractors to charge so 
much for “ contingencies,” ,but it had been his 
(Mr. Cates’s) lot for some years to deal with 
estimates from centractors to very large 
amounts, and on no occasion whatever had he 
seen in an estimate such an item as “ contin- 
gencies,” although, on the other hand, he had 
sometimes seen provision made for enabling 
those for whom the works were to be executed 
to get the benefit of a turn in the market-price 
either of labour or material. The system in 
vogue in London avoided contingencies, and 
avoided extravagant cost, as completely as any 
system could do so. The illustration given by 
Mr. Honeyman as to the party-wall was exceed- 
ingly curious, and it could only have arisen by 
reason of the negligence of both architects. 
There were many points in Mr. Honeyman’s 
paper with which he (Mr. Cates) fully agreed. 
The subject was one which was not quite new 
to the Institute. At the first General Conference 
of Architects, Mr. T. H. Wyatt, then president, 
introduced the subject.* A committee was 
appointed at the Conference to consider the 
relations of architects and quantity surveyors. 
That committee issued the following series of 
questions re the employment of surveyors :— 

1. Is it d-sirable that the practice generally adopted in 
the case of large works (whereby a surveyor is appointed 
to represent the employer, and another the builders), such 
surveyors being jointly responsible to the builder for the 
accuracy of the quantities, should be in any way modified ? 

2. It was suggested as a convenient course for general 
adoption that the quantities should be prepared by a sur- 


veyor nominated by the architect, and who would be th 


responsible to the employer for his accuracy; the builder 
being relieved from any responsibility in regard thereto. 

3. The adoption of this course would go far towards 
disconnecting the surveyor from the builder, and making 
him the agent and adviser of the employer in the matter of 
quantities, &e. Would this be a system advantageous and 
desirable for general adoption ? 

4. A suggestion that the bills of quantities shou'd form 

part of the contract was well received: architects in lead- 
ing practice mentioned that they had for many years 
adopted such a course, and found it to work well, and to be 
equitable to both employer and builder. Are there any 
valid objections to the introduction of such a system ; the 
dimensions on which the bills are founded being, in such a 
case, placed in the hands of both architect and builder? 
5. It appears to be not unusual for some architects, 
especially in the provinces, to furnish the bills of quan- 
tities for works to be carried out under their own superin- 
tendence. However convenient this practice may be in 
some instances, are not special precautions necessary ? 
Should not the “ bills,’ in such instances, invariably form 
part of the contract ? And from whom should the architect 
receive payment for such quantities? 

6, It was mentioned as being an ordinary and reasonable 
course that the responsibility of the accuracy of the quan- 
tities should be thrown upon the builder, by fixing a time, 
say one month from the acceptance of the tender, during 
which he might prove the quantities, but after which no 
objection would be allowed. Might not great injustice be 
committed under such a system ? 

7. It would be desirable to secure more general uni- 
formity of practice with regard to the taking out of quan- 
tities. How can this be best attained ? 


At the Conference held in 1872, the committee 
reported on the subject, and their report was 
issued to the members of the Institute at the 
time. At the Conference it was resolved “that 
no resolution be passed on the general recom- 
mendations and opinions contained in the report, 
but that the Council be requested to re-appoint 
the committee, with the view of laying before 
the next Conference a further report containing 
definite proposals on the subject.” The report 
referred to was in the following terms :— 


* The wide range of the subject, and the varied opinions 
which had been expressed at the Conference, rendered it 
difficult for the committee to determine how best to pro- 
ceed ; after having collected a certain amount of informa- 
tion, they prepared a series of inquiries, which were 
circulated in the profession pes ut the country, and 
to which sixty replies were received. These replies evince 
a wide diversity of opinion, arising from local circum- 
stances and individual varieties of practice, and have 
satisfied your committee that for the present it will not be 
practicable to lay down any fixed rule for the guidance of 
the architect in dealing with ‘ quantities.” Each case must 
be governed by local or personal considerations, and the 
committee have therefore deemed it expedient to make 
their recommendations and expressions of opinions so 
general as to meet these varying conditions. 

The object to be attained by the employment of sur- 
veyors to take out the quantities of a building is to afford 
the builders who are to tender one uniform basis for com- 
petition, and to define more exactly and accurately than 
can frequently be done by the , ren drawings and speci- 
fication the exact amount and nature of the work to be 
executed ; and as no employer should desire to obtain from 
his builder more work or greater value, and should not 
obtain less than was included in the estimate, while, on 
the other hand, he should have the greatest facility to 
secure due allowance in the ease of omission, it would 
appear reasonable that the bills of quantities, which should 
express in an exact form the intentions of the architect as 
set out in his general drawings and specification, ought to 
form a part of the contract, and be dealt with as a recog- 
nised exposition of the responsibilities of both employer 


and builder. 








* Builder, vol, xxix., p. 399, 


The established pee in London in the case of large 
and public works, by which one surveyor is nominated by 
the architect to represent the employer, and another by 
the builders to act for them, giving the construction of the 
work and the elucidation of the architect’s ideas the ad- 
vantage of the experience of two professional men, who 
consider each question from different points of view, has 
apparently for many years worked well; though in many 
cases the conga derived from the engagement of two 
can only be considered nominal. There is an understand- 
ing that the surveyors so employed are responsible to the 
builder for the sufficiency of the quantities supplied, and 
the geet Going and specification prepared by the 
architect being sufficient, the employer is guaranteed 
against any excess of cost, and the bui'der is held safe against 
loss from errors of quantity, On -this system your com- 
mittee do not think it necessary to make further remark, 
although some objections have been made to it by leading 
members of the profession, who prefer to adopt the course 
next mentioned. 

Many eminent architects have adopted the course of 
nominating @ surveyor who shall prepare the quantities on 
his own responsibility, and, as far as the builder is con- 
cerned, such quantities become practically a part of the 
contract. Your committee thoroughly appreciate the 
great meiner which the architect (and no less the em- 
ployer) may derive from the employment of a surveyor 
acquainted with all the details of design peculiar to the 
architect and with his general manner of proceeding, and 
also how such an arrangement facilitates proceesings, 
when time is insufficient for the preparation of drawings 
aud specification in such full detail as would be necessary 
if a stranger were employed as the surveyor. They are, 
therefore, of opinion that this system may in such cases 
be advantageously adopted, provided always that the 
builder be relieved from any responsibility as regards the 

uantities, and that the bills be considered as representiag 
the work to be done. The successful working of such a 
system must depend entirely on the ability and position 
of the surveyor jemployed, his relation to the architect, 
and the extent of the confidence which the builders tender- 
ing may repose in him, 

t appears to be an ordinary custom in the provinces for 
the architect to supply the quantities for the carrying out 
of his own designs; where this is done it should be with 
the knowledge and concurrence of the employer, and the 
quantities should form a part of the contract. The archi- 
tect accepts the duty of, a the quantities, and should 
not attempt to evade his responsibility by throwing on 
@ builder, as is sometimes done, the labour and risk of 
checking them, a course which your committee believe to 
be unsatisfactory, and, in some cases, likely to lead to great 
injustice, 

Your Committee are of opinion that the practice of 
making the bills of quantities part of the contract has not 
been fully considered, Recognised or not, the quantities 
should be invariably referred to as the interpretation of the 
general drawings and specification : and in all cases where 
they are supplied to the builder by the architect, or by a 
surveyor in whose nomination the builder has had no part, 
and who is not responsible to the builder, they should form 
part of the contract. At the same time, when once it is 
admitted that these documents are to form part of the con- 
tract, the necessity for the employment of more than one 
surveyor in their preparation as. . 

The more general adoption of quantities, the extension 
to meng 4 work of the system of measurement usual in 
London, the gradual modification of local terms and usages, 
and, not least, the discussions consequent on such meetings 
as the Conference, will all tend towards uniformity of — 
tice ; and as builders become more familiar with the Lon- 
don system of measurement, and the public better ac- 
quainted with the nature and bearings of the questions, as 
to the employment of surveyors, and both recognise, when 
such acquaintance increases, the special advantages to be 
derived from the adoption of one or the other system of 
employing them, architects and surveyors will find it to 
the interests of their employers to adopt a uniform practice 

H. Curgsry. Wyatt Papwerrs. 
C. Fowisr. Axnruur Catgs, ) Acting Secs. 
J. Jenntnas. T. M. Rickman, § to Committee.’ 
J. T. Know es. 
At the Conference held in 1874 the committee 
reported that,— 

‘* The experience of the last two years has fully confirmed 
the views expressed in this Report, and the committee are 
further of opinion that the diversity of metropolitan and 


provincial practice and the varying circumstances of indi- 
vidual cases, render it at present undesirable to submit 


‘ definite proposals,’ ”” 

Mr. Honeyman now came before the Institute 
with the very definite proposal that in place of 
having one operation in the measurement of a 
building there should be two such operations in 
order to arrive at its cost. Now he (Mr. Cates) 
contended that if the drawings and specifica- 
tion placed in the hands of the quantity sur- 
veyor were complete, a competent quantity 
surveyor could easily ascertain the quantities of 
materials required in the construction of the 
building, and probably more correctly than in 
the actual measurement of the completed build- 
ing, for clerical errors were much more likely to 
creep in in measuring a building in situ than in 
taking the quantities from carefully-prepared 
drawings. In conclusion, Mr. Cates said that, 
while he agreed with much that Mr. Honeyman 
had said, because a great deal of his observa- 
tions had gone in the direction of the report of 
the committee, he could not see that he had 
shown any ground whatever for change in what 
was called the London system. 

Mr. Charles Barry said that any one who had 
followed Mr. Honeyman’s paper with care would 
admit that the very interesting and important 
subject with which it dealt had been treated 
very thoughtfully and with much originality. 
He did not think he had ever heard a paper 
read in those rooms which more strikingly illus- 
trated the wisdom of allowing a fortnight to 
intervene between the reading and discussion of 
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a paper. Such an interval was not possible in 
that instance, and it was exceedingly difficult 
to adequately discuss so large and important a 
subject at so short a notice. He could not help 
thinking that Mr. Honeyman had based his 
arguments on utterly false premises, so far, at 
least, as the London system of practice, properly 
so called, was concerned. If Mr. Honeyman’s 
premises had been correct, he (Mr. Barry) 
would follow to his conclusions. In his paper 
Mr. Honeyman spoke of the quantity surveyor 
as the servant of the contractor, and, therefore, 
as having an interest in taking the quantities 
“full,’—in order, it was presumed, that he 
might be employed again. That was hardly a 
statement that ought to go forth to the public 
with the authority of the Institute. He did not 
for a moment believe that the quantity-sur- 


veyors, as a body, merited such an observation. |. 


He did not believe that they would knowingly 
“take” any quantity that was in excess; but 
of course they were human, and made mistakes 
at times. It appeared to him that if Mr. Honey- 
man’s panacea for incorrect quantities, the 
measurement of the building, were adopted, 
there would be no immunity from mistakes ; 
indeed, he agreed with Mr. Cates in thinking 
that mistakes were far more likely to arise in 
the measurement of a finished building, or of a 
building in progress, than in the taking of the 
quantities by a competent surveyor from a com- 
pleteset of drawings. Mr. Honeyman had stated 
that, under the London system, it was difficult 
to obtain an appreciable difference in the 
amounts of the tenders based on the quantities ; 
but it was his (Mr. Barry’s) experience thatit was 
possible,—and, indeed, frequently so,—for the 
amounts of tenders for a given building to vary 
considerably, and that to a large extent, owing 
to the desire of a firm to give full employment 
to its “ hands” at what might be a rather slack 
time, or by reason of advantageous purchases 
of materials or plant. Mr. Honeyman had 
treated somewhat scornfully the idea of pecu- 
niary responsibility on the part of quantity- 
surveyors for the mistakes they might happen 
to make; but their guarantee was not quite so 
shadowy in its nature as he thought it to be. 
He (Mr. Barry) could quote instances where 
surveyors, having inadvertently made serious 
omissions in their quantities, to the pre- 
judice and loss of the builder, had, without 
hesitation, paid the cost of the work omitted in 
their quantities. Of course it would ultimately 
become a matter of simple honesty on the 
part of the proprietor to consider whether, 
seeing that he had the work and the material 
in his building, he should not remit the cost of 
it to the surveyor; but he knew more than one 
case in which the proprietor had been content 
to accept work which had been paid for by the 
surveyor. In his opinion, bills of quantities 
should either have everything to do with the 
contract, or nothing at all to do with it. Where 
the bills of quantities were issued on the autho- 
rity of the proprietor or his architeet, then it 
would appear to be only just that they should 
form part of the contract. But, on the other 
hand, where the London system prevailed it was 
equally just that: the quantities should have 
nothing to do with the contract. 

Mr. Waterhouse said that although Mr. Honey. 
man had described the Glasgow system some- 
what minutely, he had not stated what it cost 
to take out the quantities in the first instance 
and then to re-measure the work: afterwards. 
Although he did not think that the Glasgow 
system exactly hit the nail on the head, he must 
confess that there was something very anoma- 
lous in nominating a surveyor to take out the 
quantities, and yet not taking the result of his 
labour as the ground upon which the tender was 
to be based. He thought it would be a very 
good thing if architects could persuade their 
clients to insist upon carefully-prepared bills of 
quantities as the bases of their contracts. 

Mr. T. M. Rickman said that he had been 
largely engaged in taking out quantities as a 
branch of architecture, and not as a separate 
profession. While he agreed with Mr. Barry 
in saying that Mr. Honeyman had not fairly 
represented the London system, the practice 
of appointing two surveyors, one on behalf of 
the proprietor and one on behalf of the builder, 
was rapidly being superseded by the practice 
appointing only one surveyor, and that one sur- 
veyor was fast taking a very different position 


to that taken by the surveyor of a generation | i 


ago. He thought that the measuring surveyors 
of London would hardly care to become 


pared to take a much higher position; and, as a 
matter of fact, they were sometimes appointed 
arbitrators in preference to Fellows of the 
Institute. 

Mr. T. Chatfeild Clarke said the fact that the 
large master-builders were in favour of the 
proposal to make the bill of quantities the basis 
of the contract should not be taken by the 
Institute as an infallible indication of the best 
thing to be done. 

The President (Mr. Whichcord) said that had 

there been time he should have offered some 
observations on the paper, although his remarks 
would have been very much on the lines of 
those made by the previous speakers. The 
paper was one of great practical importance, 
and it was greatly to be regretted that there 
was no time for its further discussion. 
The usual vote of thanks to the author of the 
paper having been put and carried, Mr. Honey- 
man made a few observations in reply. Hesaid 
that while he wished to bring out very strongly 
the position occupied by the quantity-surveyor 
with regard to the contractor, yet he was 
extremely sorry that his remarks should be 
thought capable of being misunderstood, and 
he should be anxious to do everything he could 
to so modify the sentences complained of as to 
do away with the possibility of the existence of 
any such impression. He was quite sure that it 
would be just as reasonable to accuse members 
of the Institute of causing extra expense to 
their clients for the sake of the extra commis- 
sion, as to accuse quantity-surveyors as a body 
of taking their quantities “full” in order to 
retain the favour of the builders: The one pro- 
fession was no more likely to commit the one 
offence than the other profession was likely to 
be guilty of the other proceeding. The cost of 
the Glasgow system, for both operations, ‘.e., 
taking the quantities at the outset and after- 
wards measuring the building, was from 1} to 
23 per cent. 








CONFERENCE ON NATIONAL WATER 
SUPPLY, SEWAGE, AND HEALTH. 
SOCIETY OF ARTS. 


As we briefly mentioned last week (p. 552), 
the annual conference on national water supply, 
sewage, and health, under the auspices of the 
Society of Arts, was held on Thursday and 
Friday, May 15th and 16th. The programme 
included the following heads, viz. :—1. Methods 
of securing a sufficient supply of pure water. 2. 
Evils of impurity, and consequent connexion of 
the question of water supply and sewerage. 3. 
Methods of sewerage, &c. The object of the 
conference was stated to be,—“*To discuss 
existing information in connexion with results 
of any systems already adopted in various 
localities, referring to the subjects of national 
water supply, sewage, and health; to elicit 
further information thereon ; and to gather and 
publish, for the benefit of the public generally, 
the experience gained.” The introduction and 
discussion of untried schemes was not per. 
mitted. Special papers, prepared at the re- 
quest of the council, were printed and circulated 
at the conference. These were taken as read, 
but each writer of a paper was allowed five 
minutes for stating the substance of it, in addi- 
tion to the ten minutes allowed for a speech on 
the general question, or any particular phase of 
it. These limitations were not, however, strictly 
adhered to. 

The first day’s proceedings commenced with 
the announcement by the Chairman (Lord 
Alfred Churchill, who acted in the temporary 
absence of the chairman of the conference, the 
Right Hon. James Stansfeld, M.P.) as to the 
award of medals for the essays sent in in re- 
sponse to the Society’s offer of one gold and 
three silver medals for the best suggestions for 
dividing England and Wales into districts for 
the supply of pure water to the towns and 
villages in each district. We published the 
result of the competition in our last (p. 552). 

Mr. Toplis, the author of one of the two 
essays to which silver medals had been awarded, 
gave a resumé of his essay. He suggests,— 

1, That the country should be mapped out into water- 
shed districts, each containing one or more complete river 
basins, and that a body of commissioners should be 
appointed to each district. These commissioners should 
be nominated by Government with the sanction of Parlia- 
ment; they should be men not connected with the district 


by — residence, or by having property or business 
in the district, and their appointment should be for life, or 


at any rate for a long term of years, otherwise they will 
not take sufficient interest in their work to acquire a 





“‘licentiates” of the Institute; they ‘were pre- 


thorough knowledge of-it. A man appointed to a post for 
@ year or two rarely cares to go through the drudgery 


a 


necessary to make himse!f acquainted with all the pett 
details connected with it. y 
2. That these commissioners should be assisted by com. 
petent legal and engineering advisers. They shouid hess 
a permanent engineer, at a salary sufficient to secure g 
man of considerable experience in hydrau ic engineering. 
and there should be a consulting engineer chosen from the 
first rank of engineers engaged in this class of work. It 


each set of commissioners should have its own Consulting 
engineer, or whether two or more districts should be 
grouped together, or whether there should be only one, or 
perhaps two, consulting engineers fur the whole of England 
and Wales. 

3. That these commissioners should have charge, not 
only of the waterworks in their district, but also of the 
rivers and other waterworks, and, in fact, that every drop 
of water falling in their district should be more or less 
under their control, from the time it fails on the land until 
it reaches the sea, All existing commissioners for river 
improvements, &c., must be abolished, and their authorit 
merged in that of the new commissioners, whose duty it 
would henceforth be to initiate and carry out works for 
the improvement of river navigation, for the prevention of 
floods, &c. 

4, The commissioners must have power to acquire all 
existing waterworks, and, if necessary, all canals, &o, 
With regard to canals, it will not, perhaps, be advisable 
that the commissioners should acquire them, except when, 
owing to the scarcity of water in a district, and to the 
smaliness of traffic on the canals, it may be considered 
advisable that they should be closed. 


The author proceeded to show in detail the 
duties of the proposed Water Commissioners, 
and how they would provide against pollution, 
floods, storm-water, and for an abundant and 
wholesome supply to every inhabited house in 
the kingdom. He suggested the formation of 
twelve districts, specifying their boundaries, 
and giving the estimated quantity of water 
available in each. 

Mr. Joseph Lucas, F.G.S., the author of the 
remaining essay to which a silver medal was 
awarded, then gave a précis of his essay. He 
proposed the formation of Watershed Boards, 
whose areas of administration should be deter. 
mined by the number of inhabitants in the 
several watersheds. Mr. Lucas had arranged 
the 215 watersheds given on the Ordnance map 
into thirty-six natural groups, “ each of which 
groups stands so related to the watershed basins 
contained in it, that a statement of the rainfall 
and geology of the group applies to every basin 
within the group. Several of these groups are 
single basins. The groups are only for the 
purpose of illustrating the geology and rainfall 
of the basins, and are not suggested ‘dis. 
tricts.’ ” 

The advantages of the arrangement proposed 
were thus summarised by the author :— 


1. The areas administered by Watershed Boards would 
be large enough to be properly dealt with, which the exist. 
ing areas are not. 2. The Watershed Boards would have 
the commissioners and sub - commissioners resident in 
their districts, familiar with their wants, working with 
them, and, for this reason, having amongst them the 
very highest scientific attainments and knowledge (for the 
qualifications of a commissioner should be a high one), 
accessible without an amount of red tape that now renders 
the scientific staff of the Local Government Board to a 
great extent useless to country districts. 3. It would be 
to the interest of the commissioners to see water supply 
properly carried out, whereas at present nobody but ee 
engineer who prepares the — and carries out the wor 
cares anything about it. 4. The Local Government Bo 
would have nothing to do with it, beyond granting pro- 
visional orders, and, perhaps, in rare instances, putting 
their veto on some scheme. 5, The people would find out, 
and gladly, that they were acting for themselves, a 
out their own schemes of improvement in water supp ye: 
and without the depressing sense of the existence a & 
superior authority immediately above them, always ready 
to press them rather faster than they are inclined to —_ 
a state of things which has produced a deadlock wit 9 
Local Government Board (which was intended to he e 
mainspring of action) and local authorities. 6, Int ra oo 
cases in which the Local Government Board may ref : 
provisional order, the action is not direct, but there — 
commissioner as @ cushion in between to bear the 9 
and who, doubtless, will be well paid to bear it. 


i i dent co- 
by the Hydro-Geological Survey, and the indepen - 
operation of the Watershed boards with pons — 
sioners, would, no doubt, soon produce the goo eee 
placing the water supply of the country in a satis ih 
state. But there is a at deal to be done, Ree oa 
smallest part of which is the education of the people 
selves in sanitary subjects. 


Mr. James Birkett, another essayist, who 
stated that, although not an engineer pene 
he had prepared his project in consultation i 
a competent professional man, proposed — — 
and impound the rainfall of the hilly distri ; 
of Westmoreland and the adjoining counties, a 

a minimum low-level of 600 ft. above Ordnange 


datum. ‘nial 
The rainfall would be collected over an area oe ane 


413 square miles, stored in reservoirs, where, ke 
ae ta to position and strata, such could os beers 
erected by damming up the valleys, 80 * colleetd 
constant supply during dry weather, and le m4 ing 8 
and leading canals to the head of a ges ry Oninance 
near Settle, situated at about 514 ft, above 

: F it is 
ne main canal would then be brought os jae a 
contemplated, if found necessary, to adopt the eerie 
of collection where the canal passes throug? 25 fe above 
The main canal would deliver, at a ak eed 200,¢ 000 
Ordnance datum; a daily minimum supply plished 





gallons for the metropolis, Reservoirs would be 





may, however, be left undecided for the present whether 


Thus the real mainspring in the provision of knowledge: 
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e metropo is at Harrow, Highgate, Hampstead, 
maa oe Park, Mtuswell-hill, Waceeat and Forest-hill, 
This supply of 2 0,000,000 gallons would be delivered 
by gravitation, thus affording ample pressure to supply 
the hydrants for the purpose of extinguishing fires in the 
highest buildings in the metropolis. : ; 

The surplus of water collected and carried by the main 
canal would be distributed right and left of this canal to 
the towns and villages standing in need of water supply. 

The main canal, as pro osed, will have a fall of 16 in. 

rmile; it will follow what is called the backbone of 
Bngland ; and being always at a great height, will be able, 
throughout its length, to distribute the waters it carries 
by gravitation. 

Mr. Birkett went on to detail his scheme, of 
which the foregoing is but a brief outline. As 
to cost and revenue, he states,— 

Ata rough estimate, the cost of collecting the water and 
the making of the main comying canal would amount t» 
about 11,175,0007. Supposing that the sum of threepence 
only is charged per 1,000 gallons for the daily supply of 
557,000,000 gallons, the annual revenue derived by same 
yould amount to over 2,500,0002, 


Mr. Samuel B. Goslin submitted an essay, of 
which the points and suggestions are set forth 
in the following summary :— 

To take a full account of the requirements and condition 


of the peoples. 

To take an account and to consider the best and most 
available resources for the work. 

To draw out the plan of division and of district and de- 
artment works. 

To carry out the work. 

To appoint means for payment. 

The statistics and particulars to be taken for every 
place—as for a single place now : this is absolutely neces- 


youn 


sary. 
The present statistics are not sufficient, being too 


eneral, 
The requirements should be anticipated for 60 or 70 


ears, 
The Ordnance Survey should be completed without 


delay. 

A National Hydraulic Board should be appointed. 

Every water supply should be under Government in- 
spection or supervision and control. 

Mist-fall and wind-pressure records should be taken. 

Whatever divisions are now made they will have to be 
modified as parts of a whole scheme. 

No one arrangement willbe found suited to every con- 


tion. 
a ame should be divided into departments: and 
ricts. 
The Department Board to decide what is to be done, 
A law must be made to give powers. 
Sketches of requirements to i embodied in the Bill, 


Mr. A. T. Atkinson, the author of another 
essay, proposed to divide the country into dis- 
tricts; but, ke went on to say,— 


It is foreseen that, before‘division of the country into 
primary districts can be of much practical benefit to the 
inhabitants, a further subdivision into sub-districts will be 
necessary ; but befure this can be accomplished with any 
certainty of success, the measures recommended in the 
resolution of last year’s congress must be adopted. A 
vast amount of detailed information, in the form of obser- 
vations, reports, plans, and gaugings exist in the hands of 
companies, corporations, engineers, and chemists, which 
has never yet been made public, and which might be ren- 
dered available, Mr. G. J. Symons has for a great number 
of years devoted himself most indefatigably to the enrol- 
ment of an immense staff of rainfall observers, and to the 
tabulation and comparison of their returns, The British 
sentation, through their Committee on the Underground 
Waters, has done much valuable work in a parallel direc- 
tion, while Messrs. Baldwin Latham and Lucas are pur- 
sulng investigations of an equally useful nature; but, 
€ss we are contented to wait for a century at least, the 
attainment of the object in view must not be left to private 
enterprise, The appointment of a permanent commission 
or department ‘* to investigate and collect facts connected 
b Water supply in various districts throughout the 
titted Kingdom, in order to facilitate the utilisation of 
lan national sources of water supply for the country at 
hae js indispensable ; and further, to strengthen their 
nds, it should be enacted that every corporation, com- 
Y, local board, or other body exercising powers con- 
predunder Act of Parliament be smpaled to furnish to 
port epartment a copy of every report, analysis, plan, 
th on, gauging, or other observation received : them on 
@ subject of water supply. 


Professor Ansted was also amongst those 
Who responded to the Society’s invitation to 


send in essays. H ade the followi - 
«ov barf y e made the following sug 


alt To divide England and Wales into principal districts, 
; Consisting either of one complete river basin, or of 
conditiens. adjacent river basins under similar physical 
in be subdivide these districts into convenient and 
i> sroups of moderate extent. 
of d 0 tabulate the names, relative positions, and extent 
mf, mmage area of all the streams in England and Wales, 
psn ‘i primary or tributary, within whose catchment 
p seed ere 1s any urban population, and to estimate the 
T of such population with regard to each stream, 
oa tabulate the names, position with regard to natural 
Soom g¢ and natural river basin, and population of all the 
habitants England and Wales of more than 1,000 in- 


5. The divisions and ivisi i 
4 sub-divisions here proposed. being 
prs ge it would be desirable, for the purpose of water 
analye? to collect and tabulate as many trustworthy 
Yses of the waters of each stream as can be obtained. 
femme complete alphabetical index of the streams and 

Mentioned in the lists and takles suggested would 

ae a for reference, should the suggestions be 
7.A ma : 

+ Map on the scale of the Ordnance Survey River 
is wit Which the position of every town and every stream 
adopte ‘pel a in which the divisions and sub-divisions 

* : 
value for ri Arnn Be — would be of great interest and 


( The only remaining essay of the seven selected 
tom the twelve submitted) as worthy of being 





printed and discussed at the conference was 
by Mr. W. H. Perring, who was not present. 
The author proposes that England and Wales be 
permanently divided into twelve main sections, 
each one being separated from those adjoin- 
ing by well-marked physical features. 


The proposed plan of division is exactly the reverse of 
that of river basins, the lines of separation being, not the 
water-sheds, but the rivers, All the large and some of the 
smaller rivers, therefore, form the boundaries of these 
sections, which thus have low and comparatively level 
ground at their margin. They are traversed throughout a 
good part of their length by a central elevated line of 
water-shed, or, in some instances, by the main water- 
parting ofthe country. Thesurface waters of each section 
thus flow in two directions from the central lines, one 
portion going to the river of one basin, the other into that 
of the adjoining basin, or directly down to the sea. As 
the rivers follow a definite course, the boundary of each 
section thus circumscribed is (with trifling exceptions) 
very clear, and in many respects is to be preferred to an 
arbitrary line, or to an irregular margin, such as is pre 
sented by a winding and frequently indistinct line of water- 
shed, which always varies with the contour of the higher 
and more broken tracts of country. 

Rivers frequently follow, for a considerable distance, a 
course corresponding, or nearly so, with geological lines of 
division; as examples may be mentioned the Trent and the 
Severn, near the junction of the Triassic and Liassic 
formations. The main lines of water-shed, on the other 
hand, frequently coincide for great distances, with geolo- 
gical escarpments, as the Chiltern Hills formed by that of 
the chalk, and the Cotswolds by that of the Lower Oolites. 
Therefore, the sections haying rivers for their boundaries, 
and main water-sheds for their longer axes, will include 
larger areas of similar geological structure than thé river 
basins do, which, as a rule, have widely differing rocks on 
opposite sides, the Thames being the only noteworthy 
exception. 


We must break off for the present at this 
point in our account of the proceedings. We 
may, however, here put on record that during 
the second day’s sitting of the conference, the 
following resolutions: were adopted, viz. :— 

Moved by Mr. Ernest Hart, and seconded by 
Mr. C. N. Cresswell,— 

‘That since a comparatively minute quantity of the 
poison contained in the evacuations of enteric fever patients 
may, it is believed, when subjected to conditions favour- 
able to the development of the poison, lead to the specific 
infection of very large volumes. of water to which it has 
gained access, all possib!e sources of excremental con- 
tamination in the vicinity of water-sources should be 
rigidly dealt with during their construction or repair and 
in their use.” 

Moved by Mr. C. N. Cresswell, and seconded 
by Sir Henry Cole,— 

‘‘ That this Conference recommends the Council [of the 
Society of Arts] to arrange that a deputation wait upon the 
Government to urge the necessity of taking further legis- 
lative means to prevent the continuance of the pollution of 
the Thames by sewage.” 








SHALL OUR MUSEUMS, ART 
GALLERIES, AND LIBRARIES BE OPEN 
ON SUNDAYS ? 


On Saturday last the fourth annual public 
meeting of the supportersof the Sunday Society 
was held in the large hali of the Freemasons’ 
Tavern, Sir Henry Thompson, president, in the 
chair. There was a large attendance. 

Mr. Mark H. Judge (honorary secretary) gave 
a resumé of the work of the society during the 
year. The income for 1878 was 5591., showing 
an increase of 731. over that of the previous 
year. The work accomplished since the last 
meeting had been eminently practical. In 
London the opening of the Grosvenor Gallery 
on five Sundays, and of the Loan Collection on 
three Sundays, made it impossible for the Sab- 
batarian party to deny that large masses of the 
people were anxious to avail themselves of 
opportunities for culture on leisure days. In 
the provinces the work of the society had had 
successful results. In Lambeth, Brighton, and 
Keswick, libraries had been opened on Sundays. 
The recent vote of the House of Lords on the 
question marked the advance which had been 
made. 

Sir Henry Thompson, in the course of his 
address, said:—I shall endeavour to define the 
chief objects which the society seeks to attain. 
First, we desire that Sunday in this country 
should preserve its grand and distinguishing 
characteristic as a day of rest. We have united, 
not only to preserve this national institution, of 
which, as of others belonging to our country, 
we have reason to be proud, but we seek to 
establish it on a surer basis by increasing its 
utility and adapting it more fully to the wants 
of achanging society. I suppose no one cares 
to dispute the statement that nine-tenths, at all 
events, of the male population of this country 
are compelled to expend the greatest part of 
their physical and mental power during six 
days of the week, in order to obtain what is 
understood by the common term “a livelihood.” 
Both body and mind are trained by such life to 
activity, and it is to be remembered: that both 


are maintained in the highest health by action, 
provided always that this be not so intense as 
to become exhausting. With hard bodily labour 
comes rude health; with the trained hand and 
eye comes the faculty of skilful workmanship ; 
with continued mental labour comes the culti- 
vated and subtle brain. Now, for all workers 
after these various modes, rest is desirable. But 
I contend that the rest they need is in no single 
instance to be obtained by devoting an entire 
day in seven to attempts to concentrate the 
mental faculties on religions subjects, or to 
arouse the religious sentiments by special 
exercises. So far is an entire day so spent from 
being a day of rest to any of the labourers 
referred to, that it is, on the contrary, I do not 
hesitate to affirm, to the great majority,—what- 
ever they may dare either to say to others or 
to confess to themselves,—a tedious and weari- 
some day, the close of which is welcomed as a 
relief. No; true rest is not to be found in 
forced inactivity of mind and body, nor in con- 
centration of thought and feeling on a single 
subject, however momentous, to the exclusion 
of every other subject as unholy. Very little 
knowledge of human physiology,—very little, 
indeed, of human experience,—teaches us that 
real rest, relaxation from the six days’ labour 
of routine, is rather to be obtained by engage- 
ment in interesting occupations of varied kind. 
While we agree that during the prime por- 
tion of the day all facility should be afforded to 
assemble for religious exercises and instruction, 
we ask that at least during a second portion 
they shall possess the opportunity,—that is all 
we require,—to visit, if they please, the national 
museums and treasures of art, and also such 
libraries as can be rendered accessible, especially 
those public collections which they themselves 
*have contributed indirectly to make and pre- 
serve, and which they have not the means of 
seeing on working-days. And I go further, and 
say that there is no day in the whole week su 
appropriate for the study of Nature’s works and 
the achievements of human art as the day 
which, while entirely ceasing from their ordinary 
labour, the labourers can only call their own. 
Now, I have reason to believe that a great many 
persons who do not support this movement, and 
who, indeéd, are among those who oppose it, 
agree in the main with all that I have said thus 
far. They acknowledge the force of the claim, 
and would find little difficulty in granting all 
that we ask, provided only they were sure that 
other changes of an objectionable kind would 
not certainly follow. Thus, say they, if what 
you demand be conceded, the way will be made 
more easy to abolish altogether the distinction 
between Sunday and week-day. It appears to 
me that this is really the main objection now 
offered to our proposal, and it is evidently re- 
garded as the most weighty argument against 
us, since it is constantly repeated. Only the 
other day I observed that it was used in public 
by a very influential speaker, and evidently 
regarded by him as decisive. The argument is 
usually couched in some such terms as these :— 
“We are not prepared to affirm,” says the 
objector, “that it is absolutely wrong to open 
museums and libraries during a part of Sunday; 
but of this we are quite sure, that if permission 
to do so‘be granted, in a very short time the 
Continental Sunday will be established in this 
country. Only transplant the Continental 
Sunday to our soil, and a great calamity will 
befall the nation.” In reply to this oft-repeated 
remark, let me observe that, so far as we, the 


already clear that we are not advocates for 
turning Sunday into week-day, if that is what is 
meant by the Continental Sunday. It may be 
worth while, however, to ascertain if possible, 
what this comprehensive and somewhat vague 
term, a “Continental Sunday,” denotes ; and I 
think that one very obvious fact is, _that 
some of the most distinctive characteristics of 
the Continental Sunday have of late been 
materially changed, according to my own 
experience, let me say within about the last 
thirty-five years. During that period public 
opinion abroad has, according to our views, 
made it a better day for the people, by diminish. 
ing employment of labour thereon. In Paris, 
and the proviacial towns of France, and in 
Belgium also, shops of all kinds were formerly 
open,—at all events, during the forenoon. Now 
all large establishments are closed, and only & 
few of the smaller ones are open, and some of 
these close at midday. On the other hand, 





under: the habits and conditions of living 


Sunday Society, are concerned, it must be 


houses for refreshment,—absolutely essential: 
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pursued abroad, and rendering unnecessary 
much domestic household service, — are 
accessible all the day. These establishments, 
it is hardly necessary to say, have a character 
every way superior to that of our taverns and 
gin-palaces. Throughout Italy also business 
operations are, perhaps, even a little more 
restricted than in France. This gradual pro- 
gress has taken place, let it be remarked, not- 
withstanding that the public galleries and 
museums are everywhere open, and are largely 
frequented during at least half the day. The 
chief and essential difference existing between 
the English and the Continental Sunday, the 
museums and galleries excepted, will consist in 
the fact that theatres and ball-rooms are open 
abroad, and that the mechanical trades, espe- 
cially those connected with building, and also 
agricultural operations, are more or less pursued, 
at all events during the forenoon. is there 
any reason to fear that the amusements of the 
theatre and public ball-room will be demanded 
as a result of opening the doors of galleries and 
libraries to the people? I cannot discern the 
slightest ground for anticipating such a result. 
On this matter, then, we cordially say to our 
opponents, join us in our effort to obtain objects 
which you agree are in themselves not blame- 
worthy, and we will stand by your side, if need 
be, to secure a day of rest to the actor and his 
allies. On this point we are at one, and very 
few will be against us. And here I beg your 
permission, as president of this society, to record 
an expression of grateful thanks to Sir Coutts 
Lindsay for his generosity in opening the 
Grosvenor Gallery to the public on Sunday 
afternoons. Not only do we prize the privilege 
of access to the treasures it contains, but we 
value even more such an assertion of the prin- 
ciples we hold, and such an illustration of their 
applicability to practice. The magnificent 
private gallery of the Duke of Westminster has 
also been opened to the public on Sunday after- 
noons,—another valuable testimony in favour 
of our plan, which we gratefully acknowledge. 
Oor thanks are also equally due to Mr. W. L. 
Thomas, whose collection of drawings, made 
by himself in Switzerland, was open on three 
Sundays in October. But it is a great mistake 
to suppose that the interests of the “ working 
class” alone are concerned in this matter, if by 
that loosely-used term it is intended to denote 
only those who live by hard, manual labour. Let 
us suppose for a moment that every man among 
them was indifferent to the advantages of open 
museums on Sunday, or even preferred them 
to be closed,—than which nothing can be 
more contrary to fact,—still there are tens 
of thousands of other week-day workers 
who desire to profit by those advantages. 
Why should these suffer from tke indifference 
or prejudice of the former? Let us, then, put 
ourselves for a moment in the position of the 
harder-worked clerks,—of those who are con- 
fined in shops of every grade,—of the artisans 
employed in more or less skilled labour of 
different kinds,—all of whom, although largely 
occupied with physical activity, are required to 
cultivate their intelligence, and most desire to 
do so. This very large class, not altogether 
now without political influence, may, at no dis- 
tant period, exercise still more power in the 
management of the State. That these men 
should be denied access on their day of rest to 
the best sources of intellectual enjoyment, and 
the easiest modes of learning valuable lessons, 
solely because such access is on theological 
grounds, and not on moral, displeasing to 
another class, which is well-to-do in the world, 
and therefore powerful, is an anomaly the con. 
tinuance of which is imprudent, to say the 
least. In these circumstances the thoughtful 
artisan, desirous above all things to turn his 
short and valuable leisure to the best account, 
feels keenly the profound difference which 
exists between his own condition and that of the 
wealthy and powerful man who is responsible 
for the regulations complained of. For what 
picture, think you, is drawn of the master by the 
man under these conditions? May he not put 
such words as these—and with absolute truth— 
into his master’s mouth? “I have on Sunday 
the resources of my clubs, my well-appointed 
house in town, my place in the country, my 

pleasure farm or park, my right to visit Botanical 

and Zoological Gardens ; or, if I choose to spend 

the day at the seaside or elsewhere, fast trains 

are at my disposal to bring me back in time 

to overlook my business. I have at home my 

library, collection of art-treasures, the society 

of educated friends, unlimited sources of pleasure 


for which, doubtless, I am not sufficiently 
grateful. And I dare to oppose, in social con- 
verse, or on public platform, the claims of my 
hard-working brother who has none of these 
things. I dare to vote in Parliament that the 
museum and the gallery, barely wanted by me, 
and belonging to every class as part of the 
national property, but well fitted to furnish him 
with Sunday recreation in the most profitable 
and pleasant form, shall be closed on that very 
day on which alone he can use them. I dare to 
utter platitudes about his soul’s welfare, when 
I close every avenue to mental and moral im- 
provement, except the temple where strict 
Sabbatarianism is preached, and the public 
liquor-shops where dangerous snares both to 
body and soul await him.” Such is the view 
which is taken by thousands who seek for 
themselves their liberty on Sunday. Can we 
say the picture is overdrawn? Let us pledge 
ourselves to increased exertion to attain the 
object for which the Sunday Society exists. 

The Earl of Dunraven moved the first reso- 
lution,— ; 

“That this public meeting congratulates the Sunday 
Society on the practical shape the movement for opening 
museums, art galleries, and libraries on Sunday has 
assumed under its auspices ; it accepts the Society’s Fourth 
Annual Report as most satisfactory, inasmuch as it encou- 
rages the hope that the reform sought cannot long be 
withheld ; and in view of the fact that in August, 1877, 
the Society decided to bring the question before the House 
of Lords, this meeting rejoices that so large an amount of 
support was given to the pore submitted to the Upper 
House on the 5th inst., when, in a House of 126, there was 
only a majority of eight against the motion in favour of 
including the British Museum, South Kensington Museum, 
the National Gallery, and the Bethnal Green Museum 
among the national institutions open on Sunday.” 


He observed that their opponents would make 
it appear that it was intended to have the 
British Museum open on Sunday, and to compel 
all working-men to. go there, whether they 
liked it or not. But they did not want any- 
thing of the kind. What they said was, ‘ Let 
those go who want to go, and let those stay 
away who wish to stay away.” What they all 
wanted was a day of rest, not one of absolute 
idleness, and not one of drunkenness. His idea 
of rest was recreation, which was necessary 
for all, in face of the fact that their climate 
was not favourable to basking in the sun. 
There were few opportunities for working-men 
in London tc recreate themselves. If a work- 
ing-man wanted to get away from home on a 
wet Sunday there was no place for him to go 
but to the public-house. People said working- 
men ought to stay at home on Sunday, but many 
a case there was in which the working-man 
had but one room, and that not the most com- 
fortable. Sometimes the relations between 
husband and wife became what diplomatists 
styled a “little strained ” on Sunday, and then, 
perhaps, the best thing to do was to get away 
from home. His impression was that the open- 
ing of museums, &c., would tend to diminish 
drunkenness. The question of prevalent in- 
temperance was so important that if there were 
a chance of removing that disgrace in some de- 
gree the experiment would be worth trying. 

Mr. James Heywood, F.R.S., in seconding the 
motion, thought it might, perhaps, be advisable 
to endeavour to get one museum, say that at 
South Kensington, opened on Sunday, as an 
experiment. He was satisfied that the result 
would be so favourable as to lead to the open- 
ing of the other museums and public galleries. 

Mr. Alderman Mathers, of Leeds, and the 
Rev. H. R. Haweis supported the resolution, 
which was carried unanimously. 

The Hon. J. C. Dundas, M.P., moved the 
second resolution. 

*‘That this public meeting maintains that the Prime 
Minister is not gore in assuming that it would be in 
opposition te the wishes of the people to extend to the 
metropolis those opportunities for instruction and recrea- 
tion which can now be enjoyed in the suburbs; this 
meeting therefore calls upon the members of mechanics’ 
institutes, workmen’s clubs, trade societies, and other 
organisations to appoint delegates to represent them on 
the national council now in course of formation by the 
Sunday Society, in order that it may be demonstrated be- 
yond all question that public opinion demands the opening 
of the national collections in the metropolis on Sunday; 
and this meeting ca!ls upon the electors throughout the 
country to give due prominence to the question in selecting 
candidates for the coming general election,” 

He referred to the fact that, so far back as 
1840, that distinguished reformer, Mr. Hume, 
proposed a resolution very similar to that which 
was proposed now upon thissubject. What was 
called the “ thin-end-of-the-wedge”’ argument 
was the only one which was opposed to them, 
and that had been shown to bo based on entirely 
false premises. He urged that at the general 
election which would come at no very distant 





date the electors of the country, while not 


making this an all-important test-question 
might advantageously bring a little pressure t, 
bear on the candidates who seek their suffrages, 

Mr. George Godwin, in seconding the motion 
said he believed Lord Beaconsfield’s conviction 
on this question was founded upon insufficient 
knowledge and information. He trusted that 
the curtness of the language of the first part of 
the resolution would not be disagreeable to the 
Prime Minister, who argued the question in the 
House of Lords fairly and dispassionately, But 
even if he (Mr. Godwin) had it proved to him 
that the working classes were not anxious for 
the opening of museums, gardens, and galleries 
on Sunday, it would not alter his opinion that jt 
was most desirable that accessibility should be 
obtained to them. He happened to have been 
for many years, through peculiar circumstances, 
in communication with large numbers of the 
working classes, and he bad no hesitation jn 
saying that the great masses of them recognised 
the enormous advantages which would regnit 
from the means of information and instruction 
that would be afforded them by the Sunday 
opening of these places. He was glad to say 
that the Sunday organ recitals at the Albert 
Hall had been thoroughly appreciated, and, as 
a member of the Council, he was in a position 
to state that arrangements had been made 
whereby Mr. Heathcote Statham would shortly 
give a further series of six or seven recitals, 
The other day, Sir Thos. Chambers, MP, 
speaking at what might be called an opposition 
society, made the astounding statement that 
“according to the elevation of art was the lower. 
ing of morals.” He also said that the study of 
works of fine art never kept a man out of the 
Old Bailey. One would imagine that those whom 
Sir Thos. Chambers had sentenced had been all 
their lives listening to the music of Handel and 
Beethoven, or gazing at the works of Flaxman, 
Michelangelo, or Raffaelle. It was not, however, 
those whose tastes were improved and whose 
aspirations were elevated by the st udy of works 
of fine art who formed the criminal classes. He 
cordially seconded the resolution. 

The resolution was enthusiastically adopted, 
and on the motion of Lord Dorcheste r,seconded by 
Sir Arthur Hobhouse, a vote of than ks was given 
to Sir Henry Thompson for his abl e address, 








PICTURES OF NORTHERN IN DIA. 


Monsieur B. VERESCHAGIN was resident jin 
Northern India for two years, including the 
period of the visit of his Royal Highness the 
Prince of Wales in 1874. During this period 
he made a large number of et hnological and 
architectural drawings among which, taken 
from nature, are to be found representative 
types of almost all races and cas tes, and archi- 
tectural styles existing in Norther n India, These 
are now in the French Court, E xhibition-road, 
South Kensington, and deserve more attention 
than they appear to have received. M. Veres- 
chagin bronght home a complete assortment of 
costumes, arms, and furniture, by the assistance 
of which he is now engaged in p reparing a series 
of pictures, which he proposes to call a “ Pictorial 
Poem,” illustrative of the stages of the progress 
of European influence in the East. The first and 
last only of this series of pictur es are exhibited. 
The first represents the spacious interior of & 
mosque, in which the Great Mogul and his 
court are at devotion, and is to be, as it were, 
the overture to the introduction of European 
ambassadors; and the last is a large and yet 
minute representation of the procession of the 
Prince of Wales through Jey pur, which M. 
Vereschagin describes as the climax of the 
triumph of the European idea. The interme- 
diate pictures are being prepared from the 
studies that surround the gallery, and will 
represent the leading incidents of modern Indian 
history. 


Protection against Fire.—T he removal of 
the head-quarters of the Metropolitan Fire 
Brigadé from Watling-street, City, causes = 
siderable anxiety among the inhabitants of the 
east-central district, more especially as ome 
considerable magnitude have recently occurre®, 
causing great devastation before t he fire-engines 
could arrive. City merchants are adopting 4 
system of self-protection, and no little m- 
terest attaches to the fact of Messrs. — 
& Co. the well-known paper merchan 2 
placing over the whole of their Lana eaghh 
Upper Thames-street hydrants, inv ented a rt 
fire-engine manufacturers, Messrs. Shan M 
Mason. Nearly a dozen other City merchan 











have adopted the same principle. 
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LEICESTER AND ITS TRADE. 


GozTHE’S traveller, who renounced .“ many 
‘9g in order to enjoy more,” might have 
found that enjoyment on coming to the centre 
of the fair county of Leicester, on the banks of 
the little river Soar. Dating back before the 
era of the Romans, and having claimed for it the 
credit of being built over by King Lear, it has 
the honour of many tokens of antiquity,— 
Roman stones and pavements having been found, 
castles having been battered, historic abbeys 
having vanished, and world-noted inns having 
faded away. To Leicester, Wolsey came on his 
journey south, but took thence a more momen- 
fous journey ; at Leicester, the third Richard 
rested before the battle of Bosworth field, whilst 
many & noted one has there passed, and left 
the tokens of his presence. The old borough, 
hoary with its age and honours, has found long 
that to stand still is practically to fall back 
in the rank of towns, and it has in a considerable 
degree cultivated those industries for which its 
ition best fits it, and has had new life given to 
it, The changes it has known have been great, 
nor have those within recent times been the 
ieast, or those bearing less fruit. One of the 
remarkable results is that the population of 
30,125 in 1821, and 39,306 in the following 
decade, had risen at the time of the last census 
to 95,200." The olden industry of hosiery is ex- 
tended, and there are added thereto, on a large 
scale, the manufacture of elastic webbing, 
laces, gloves, cottons, woollens, and shoes. 
Looking at Leicester as it wasa little over two 
score years ago, we shall find that its govern- 
ment was of the olden type,—its mayor had the 
assistance of a recorder and high sheriff as well 
as a bailiff. There were quarterly courts of 
sessions as well as courts leet and baron, anda 
court of record. The “freemen’s piece” gave 
tothese gentlemen special privileges, and the 
lord of the manor was then a personage of more 
than nominal importance. The town was even 
then forward in the ranks of boroughs,—it was 
early lighted by gas, it had stately public 
edifices; its passing canal and the Leicester and 
Swannington Railroad gave to it many facilities 
of traffic then exceptional. Amongst its five 
parish churches some bore the impress of the 
accompaniments of the civil wars. It had a 
dozen or more of chapels,—Baptists predomi- 
nating therein; and its hospitals, schools, 
asylums, and charities were many. Turning to 
its trade, hosiery, and especially the production 
of worsted stockings, was promiaent,—18,000 
dozens of hose being estimated as then weekly 
made. There were bleachers in those days on 
Frog Island; the bootmakers were many; and 
braces, gloves, hats, laces, yarn, sewing-cotton, 
whips, and umbrellas were amongst the articles 


made ; whilst special industries employed frame | 


smiths and stocking-frame needle-makers. 
Traffic and travel were ministered to by a very 
large number of coaches and carriers, and by 
the water conveyances, furnished by the Pick- 
fords, the Pickerings, and the Wheatcrcfts of 
the day ; but though there had been a cheapen- 
ing of the cost of fuel by the opening of the 
railway just named, the trade of the town, 
except in a few special articles, was very limited. 
Unquestionably the position of the county has, 
te a very considerable extent, dominated the 
character of the trade of the capital. Its 
inland position, and the absence of any large 
body of minerals capable of being remunera- 
tively worked, have kept from the county certain 
industries which in recent years have very 
largely swelled the trade of many counties; 

t the great agricultural regions around 
Leicester have given to it other trades in which 
it has acquired pre-eminence over many dis- 
tricts. The shoe manufacture has taken root in 
the town to an extent almost undreamt of in 
the northern regions, where the. old proverb is 
read as, “There is nothing like iron”; and some 
of the Leicester establishments in the shoe 
trade, for completeness and extent, and for the 
adoption of the newest and most efficient 
machinery, may rank with the best in the 
kingdom. In another class of trade,—in the 
elastic. web manufacture, Leicester holds no 
mean rank; in wool and in hosiery the trade 
of the town has increased with the years that 
ave passed over it, and its exporting con- 
Rexion seems to have increased of late. Whilst 
a may stil be looked to as amongst the 

ief of the trades, there are others which have 
ba Successfully cultivated. The implement 
4 rks of the town are noted; its breweries are 

Some extent ; and it has to the full those 


minor but not unimportant industries which 
cluster in country towns. It furnishes the 
example which is so frequent in Britain of a 
drifting of industry into certain grooves ; partly 
because there is a favourable situation, and 
partly because the outgrowth of one large 
industry almost necessarily brings others in its 
wake. The chief industries of Leicester have 
been those already indicated, and there are 
necessarily brought with them other subsidiary 
trades,—trades which contribute to the needs of 
the larger industries. Trades are like the in- 
sects in the distich, which had “ smaller fleas,” 
the latter being attended by others still more 
small, and “so on ad injinitum.” It is so in Lei- 
cester to an extent which it is needless farther 
to recapitulate. 

With this industrial growth, there is a full 
development of those institutions which almost 
invariably attend the growth of towns, and of 
some of the undesirable but inevitable accom- 
paniments. The infirmary is actively at work 
with other curative institutions; science and 
literature have varied homes; and there has 
been an ample growth of the phases of religious 
life and of its extent. The Victoria Park is one 
of the lungs of the town; and there are recrea- 
tion-grounds and other exemplifications of green 
oases in the midst of brick and mortar. ‘ The 
Town Council has its sewage works, the tram- 
ways are known, and there are other tokens of 
the enterprise of the town and of the influx of 
capital thereto. Crime in the borough is not 
of the lightest order at times, as the borough 
quarter sessions prove. The 2,000 paupers and 
200 vagrants weekly relieved show that of 
poverty Leicester has its share. But there are 
lighter gleams in the picture, as the provident 
associations, the savings-banks, and similar 
associations testify ; whilst the character of the 
workmen of the town must be stated to be as 
high as in towns of a similar extent. 

Wooed by more than one railway company,— 
for the Great Northern Company is spending 
large sums on the completion of its lines con- 
verging near Leicester,—with central position, 
and great advantages for its special trades, the 
town should be able very materially to advance 
in the future, and probably at as rapid a rate as 
it has done in the immediate past. When one 
or two industries on a large scale are planted 
in a district, it is rare to fiad a falling off in that 
district, unless it arises from the decay of the 
trade from some of the changes necessarily 
arising from time to time through the application 
of scientific discoveries. The chief trades of 
Leicester may be subject to the momentary 
caprices of fashion, but they are not so subject 
to those more momentous changes just indi- 
cated. The boot trade is not, for instance, subject 
to the revolutions which the iron trade of Great 
Britain has experienced within the past score 
| of years, and which it is apparently now again 
experiencing. Thus with something like sta- 
bility in many of her industries, with public 
spirit in some of her citizens, and with capital 
galore, the future of Leicester should be pro- 
sperous. It does not appear likely to make 
those new departures in trade which give such 
great impetus to towns that have been flourish- 
ing previously; but it is in every way likely to 
continue that steady growth which it has main- 
tained for so long, and which has given it no 
mean rank in the roll of inland towns, 








ARCHITECTS’ BENEVOLENT SOCIETY. 
AN APPEAL. 


S1r,—In the years 1870, 1871, and 1872, when 
I had the honour of being President of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, I ventured, 
in each of the annual addresses which it was 
my duty to read, to set forth the strong and 
urgent claims that the Architects’ Benevolent 
Society had upon the support and sympathy of 
our profession. I stated in 1871 that only 
256 architects throughout the United Kingdom 
subscribed to this fund, and of that number, 
with 519 (fellows and associates) members of 
the Institute, only 153 members were subscribers. 
Iregret to say that in the last of those three 
years I had to read a letter from the secretary 
of this society, in which he said,—“ Up to the 
present time the Society has had little farther 
accession of funds in the shape of donations or 
subscriptions traceable to the appeals you have 
made.” This result somewhat damped my 


efforts and my hopes, but three circumstances 
which have somewhat lately occurred have led 





me to believe that I may once more seek to 


interest my brother architects in the claims of 
this most deserving charity, and, if possible, to 
call forth their bounty. 


1st. I have had the honour of being appointed to succeed 
the late Mr. Sidney Smirke in the office of President of 
the Architects’ Benevolent Society. 

2nd. The generous legacies bequeathed to the Charity 

by our late members, Mr. C. C. Nelson and Mr. Johnson, 

the former having left 1002., and the latter 1,000/. towards 

our funds, 

3rd. The generous offer of Mr, George Godwin to con- 

tribute at once 100. if fourteen other contributors can 

be found to give a similar amount within three months, so 

that the funded capital of the charity might be brought up 

to 5,0002. (an amount which would even then contrast un- 

pape, Hass the 25,3657. subscribed by the engineers for 
a similar benevolent purpose). 

Up to the period when the two legacies I have already 
mentioned accrued to us, only two others in twenty-eight 

years had been left, amounting in all to 2207. The funds 
invested up to the end of last year amounted to 2,398/. 6s. 8d. 
(“‘ Stock ” New Three per Cents.) to which there was added 
in January last 1772. 1s. 2d., and there will soon have to be 
added whatever additional stock Mr. Johnson’s bequest of 
1,0002. may produce. It is to raise this fund to 5,002. that 
the council now appeal to the good feeling of our profes- 
sion. The subscribers tu this charity are only 26%, con- 
tributing 3347, 3s. ; what may now be the number of archi- 
teets practising in the United Kingdom I do not know, but 
they may be without exaggeration counted by thousands ; 
and it should be remembered that amongst the numerous 
and painful cases which come before the council for relief, 
a large proportion are from the outside of the metropolitan 
practitioners, or from members of the Institute. In the 
Institute alone there are now 680 fellows and associates, 
and in the Architectural Association about 700, not mem- 
bers of the Institute. 

The Council of the Architects’ Benevolent Society are 
most unwilling to press unduly on the generosity of those 
who have already so liberally subscribed, nor is it right 
that they should do so seeing that a large number of archi- 
tects who could well afford it neither subscribe nor give ; 
but if our efforts fail to enlist the sympathy of these indi- 
viduals we must as a last resource turn again to the ‘‘ will- 
ing horse”? and ask its aid to realise the important object 
of having a funded investment of 5,0007. To those who 
would find it inconvenient to make present donations, we 
can but point to the generous examples of Mr. Nelson and 
Mr. Johnson, and pe them to do likewise—remembering 
that increased annual subscriptions will go far to compen- 
sate for the lack of present donations. 

In reply to Mr. Godwin’s generous offer we have had up 
to the present time but five favourable responses. It is 
true that this offer may have been very imperfectly made 
known to the profession generally; and one of the objects 
I have in view in this appeal is to let so generous an ex- 
ample be more publicly known. If we fail to get the 
number proposed at the larger amount, we can but seek to 
realise the deficiency by smaller donations: individual 
members uniting together to make up sums (or purses) of 
1002, each. I have Mr. Godwin’s authority for saying that 
his offer will remain good and the time be extended to 
six months provided that the deficiency be by that time 
made up and duly invested. I cannot believe that this 
will-be found an unreasonable hope. 

Tuomas H. Wyatt, President, A.B.S, 

No. 77, Great Russell-street. 








THE PROPOSED MUSEUM FOR 
SOUTH LONDON. 


THE proposal is revived for the establishment 
of amuseum in South London, and last week 
a public meeting on the subject was held at the 
Bridge House Hotel, London Bridge, Colonel 
Beresford, M.P., in the chair. During the dis- 
cussion which took place, it transpired that 
Messrs. Sutton & Dudley, the builders, had 
offered the use of the hall in the late Surrey 
Gardens, provided a certain sum was spent on 
the building, but it was stated that the other 
conditions required by Messrs. Sutton & Dudley 
were such as to preclude Government support. 
Mr. Andrew Dunn, one of the candidates for the 
representation of Southwark at the next elec- 
tion, said, in some remarks favourable to the 
establishment of the proposed museum, that the 
City companies were manifesting great liberality 
in regard to the public education, especially 
in regard to art classes, museums, technical 
education, and libraries in connexion therewith ; 
and it had struck him that if they saw on the 
part of gentlemen in whom they had confidence 
earnest effort in South London, they would 
come forward with help. He was, therefore, dis- 
posed to urge that a body of gentlemen be 
appointed to endeavour to obtain a suitable free- 
hold site for a museum for South London. Some 
gentlemen well acquainted with building opera- 
tions should be consulted to ascertain what the 
necessary buildings would cost. Government 
had given large sums of money to Bethnal- 
geeen, on a certain condition, that condition 
bring that the money should be subscribed in 
the locality to purchase a freehold site, and 
they had offered the same for South London. 
He believed that if they could secure the free- 
hold site they would help them, as they had 
helped Bethnal - green, and even build the 
museum. He therefore proposed that a com. 
mittee be appointed to use every endeavour to 
find a suitable plot of freehold ground for the 
erection of a library and museum. The resolu. 
tion was unanimously adopted, and the com- 





mittee named and appointed accordingly. 
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THE MIDLAND RAILWAY COMPANY AND 
THE HOUSE DEMOLITIONS IN 
SOMERS-TOWN. 


Tue Midland Railway Compary, which, under 
its Act of Parliament obtained upwards of five 
years ago, has been engaged during the last 
three years in clearing away almost all the 
houses and other premises in Somers-town, 
covering an area of some seventeen acres, has 
again, during the last two or three weeks, had 
a large number of workmen employed in 
demolishing more than 100 other tenements, and 
there has been a repetition of the former out- 
cries by the inhabitants that they are being un- 
fairly ejected. The scene presented at Somers- 
town at the present moment is certainly one of 
much desolation. Long ranges of streets of 
houses are roofless. In many cases the bare 
walls only are remaining; other houses still 
standing are more or less in a dilapidated con- 
dition, whilst several acres of ground are still 
covered with the débris of the houses already 
demolished. The company are clearing the 
ground piecemeal, so to speak, and it is said 
that something like eight years will elapse 
before it can be all cleared. In the meantime 
the trade of the locality has been to a great 
extent destroyed, and the shopkeepers and in- 
habitants have been forced to migrate to other 
localities. It is stated that during the pregress 
of the clearances now going forward force has 
had to be used in many instances in ejecting the 
tenants, and that in several cases the furniture 
was turned intothe streets. What the company 
intend to do with the land when they have 
finally cleared it appears to be involved in 
mystery. It has been variously stated that it 
is to be converted into a huge goods depét; then 
again it was rumoured that the company’s in- 
tention was to construct a spacious wholesale 
vegetable market ; and now a report is current 
that a portion of the ground is to be turned into 
a garden and recreation-ground for the use of 
the visitors patronising the St. Pancras Hotel. 
We should be interested in knowing what has 
become of the former inhabitants. 








NORTH LONDON RAILWAY COMPANY’S 
SURPLUS LAND AND BUILDINGS. 


TuE twenty-first sale of the surplus property 
belonging to the North London Railway Com- 
pany took place at the Auction Mart last week, 
when twenty-three lots were offered by Messrs. 
Beadel & Co., consisting of several plots of build- 
ing land adjoining the company’s railway in the 
neighbourhoods of Barnsbury, Highbury, Ball’s 
Pond-road, Dalston, Shoreditch, and Bow. The 
property likewise included house and shop pro- 
perty in the same localities, and also in Camden 
Town. There was a very numerous attendance, 
including several persons connected with build- 
ing, and the competition for the various lots 
was close and spirited, the whole of the property 
offered, with the exception of one or two lots, 
being sold. The first lot offered was a large 
freehold public-house in Chalk Farm-road, Cam- 
den Town, called the Carnarvon Castle, which 
was knocked down for 4,000/. A large block of 
freehold building land, close to the Dalston 
Junction station, containing 45,000 superficial 
feet, described as very eligible for the erection 
of manufacturing and business premises, was 
sold for 83,3001. There are some buildings and 
materials on the ground which the railway 
company undertake to remove. Another free- 
hold plot of building land, adjoining the first. 
named lot, and containing an area of 2,440 
superficial feet, realised 5001. A block of free- 
hold building land, opposite Bryant & May’s 
match manufactory at Bow, containing 3,600 
superficial feet, and at present in the occu- 
pation of the Third Essex Artillery Company, 
was sold for 6001. The other building 
plots included land in Great Eastern-street, 
Holywell-lane, and Drysdale-street, Shoreditch, 
the prices realised for this portion of the pro- 
perty ranging from 1s. 6d. up to about 4s. per 
superficial foot. Two ground-rents of 301. per 
annum each, secured by house and shop pro- 
perty at the Highbury Station buildings, each 
sold for 7601. The proceeds of the day’s sale 
amounted to upwards of 17,0001, 








Growth of Hornsey.—Fifty years ago this 
parish numbered 2,000 people, now the number 
is 25,000. Some portions of it, which then had 


THE HOUSES ON THE MILKWOOD ESTATE, 
AND THE SPECULATIVE BUILDER. 


Tae outcry which is at present being made 
by a certain section of builders against bye-laws 
proposed to be enforced by the Metropolitan 
Board of Works in connexion with the Metropolis 
Baildings Amendment Act of last session, 
suggests the inquiry whether or not the com- 
plaining parties are entitled to much sympathy 
on the part of the public. A few facts respect- 
ing the buildings on the Milkwood Estate, 
at Brixton, where considerably more than a 
thousand houses have been erected within the 
last three or four years, will serve to illustrate 
the manner in which houses and shops are run 
up in different parts of the metropolis by a cer- 
tain class of builders. Those who may have 
passed along the various roads on the estate 
during the time the erection of the houses was 
in progress, cannot have failed to notice the 
announcement in almost every dwelling as it 
was completed, “this house to be sold”; and 
in this respect the builder has, in the main, been 
successful. He has managed to dispose of the 
tenements which he has erected, to the well-to- 
do artisan and the mercantile clerk, who have 
purchased them either as an investment or for 
occupation, and the estate knows the builder no 
more. As regards a very large proportion of 
the houses on the estate, however, it now turns 
out that it is far from satisfactory to the unfor- 
tunate purchasers, who find themselves in pos- 
session of dwellings in many respects badly 
built, and comparatively worthless, the materials 
being unsound and fragile, whilst the structural 
arrangements as respects decency and general 
domestic convenience are simply discreditable. 

Should any one doubt the correctness of 
these allegations, let him pay a personal visit 
to the estate, as the writer of this notice has 
done, and examine and judge for himself. He 
will find, for example, in the locality of Poplar- 
walk-road, where some 200 houses have been 
built, that many of them are of the most un- 
substantial character, and seemingly dangerous 
to live in. The writer inspected several of these 
houses of cards, in company with the tenants 
and some of the purchasers, and as a sample 
of the structures, it may be stated that mortar 
appears to have been altogether dispensed 
with, the material used in lieu of that essential 
ingredient for good and safe building being 
mainly earth, with an infinitesimal sprinkling of 
lime, the consequence being that the so-called 
mortar is now nothing more than dry dust, fast 
crumbling away, and during the visit this fact 
was illustrated by an ordinary dinner-knife being 
easily passed through the walls in several 
places between the different courses of brick- 
work. Fissures and cracks in the walls are 
observable in numerous instances, and in many 
cases there are manifest indications that unless 
substantial repairs and even rebuilding are 
undertaken, the structures must come to pieces, 
The bricks are also of very inferior description, 
whilst the woodwork, including both floors, 
windows, staircases, and doors, is best 
described as being of “green” material. In 
many cases the interior walls are plastered with 
the same “mortar” as has been used in the 
exterior of the buildings, and one of our inform- 
ants,—a purchaser,—remarked that ‘the paper- 
ing alone saved them.” Another fact pointed 
out to the writer was the defective drainage and 
sewer arrangements of many of the houses, and 
we were shown two cases which we were 
assured were only representative of many others 
on the estate. In these cases the connecting 
drain-pipes of the houses with the main sewers 
were constantly choked up, and this was alleged 
to be owing to the Board surveyor having been 
deceived by several of the builders, who instead 
of connecting each house by a separate drain- 
pipe with the main sewer, had made one drain- 
pipe common to a number of houses. Large 
numbers of the houses on the other different 
roads on the estate are of a similar character 
to those in Poplar-walk-road, although it is only 
fair to admit that some, especially of those at 
the south or Herne-hill end, are of a much 
superior description. The cheerless character, 
however, of those portions to which reference 
has been’made, has had the effect of causing a 
constant change of tenants, until, like some 
other building centres of the kind in Peckham 
and the neighbourhood, the estate has been 
designated “Slopers’ Island.” It is to be hoped 
that the new building bye-laws will at least be 
sufficient to prevent the erection of other 


——————— 
THE MOSQUE OF CORDOVA, 


Sir,—In his interesting account of the Mo u 
of Cordova, published in your impression of the 
LOth inst., the writer, as well as M. Théophilg 
Gautier, seem to be under the impression that 
the whole of this vast building was erected b 
Abdu-r-rahman I. in as short a time as twent 
one years. This idea, however, is not mua 
for tho first mosque, built between 786.793" 
consisted in plan of only eleven aisles, running 
from north to south, and twenty-one aisles in 
the direction from west to east; and it wag not 
till 961-967 that Hakem II. cut through the 
southern wall and continued the aisles twelye 
bays further to the south, the central aisle ter. 
minating in the exquisite Mihrab and chapels 
rich in mosaic. Later still,—988.1001,—Al- 
Massour cut arches through the eastern wall, 


length of the older building. 

On a careful examination, a month or go 
of the styles of the three portions of the 
building, we found that the differences of date 
are very marked in the columns, capitals, and 
arches. In the earliest portion the columng 
are of various sorts and sizes, irregularly placed 
with regard to their colours, with Roman and 
Byzantine capitals most richly and delicately 
carved. 

In the addition of Hakem ITI. the columns are 
uniform in size, and the black and red marble 
is arranged alternately, the capitals being 
blocked out to the proportions and outlines of 
the ancient Corinthian ones, while the double 
semicircular arches are beautifully constructed 
in brick and stone. There are between these 
arches (in the middle aisle) engaged semi. 
octagonal shafts of stone corbelled out, and 
most delicately fluted and carved in varied 
interlacing patterns. On these formerly rested 
the tie-beams. The latest addition to the east 
is carried out in a rough and inferior manner; 
the columns in some cases are most irregularly 
spaced out, making the arches of varied shapes, 
and the capitals are very coarsely blocked out; 
in fact, the evidence of the building itself 
proves that it is not of one date, and that the 
oid story of the twenty-one years does not “hold 
water.” 

With regard to the destructive work done by 
the Christians, while deeply regretting it, one 
is forced to admire the ingenuity and skill exer- 
cised in providing the supports for the walls 
and buttresses of the choro, and the rich man- 
ner in which these great blocks of masonry are 
treated, especially behind the high altar. But 
there is another great chapel introduced into, 
and destroying fifteen bays of, Hakem IL’s 
work, which hus nothing in its design or details 
which can palliate its intrusion. I thoroughly 
agree with the writer that this building makes 
the Christians of-that day appear the “inferior 
people.” R. Herpert CARPENTER.* 








THE THREATENED CHURCHES OF THE 
CITY OF LONDON. 


Sir, — Feeling, for many reasons, a great 
tenderness towards those threatened churches, 
and believing their demolition would be a false 
and retrograde step, I cannot resist the impulse, 
though it is more than probable that, should 
they remain, I shall never again behold them, 
to second your protest of last Saturday against 
it ;—not with any hope of strengthening what 
you have ably advanced, but simply to let one 
more voice be heard in their behalf. 

I well remember, on my first visit to London, 
now thirty years ago, the first objects I sought 
for, after St. Paul’s, being Wren’s parish churches, 
all of which, from what I had read of them, I 
considered highly worthy of inspection, as I do 
now,—masterpieces of planning, showing the 
application of geometry to architectural com- 
position as it is shown, perhaps, nowhere else, 
and how perfect uniformity and symmetry — 
be called by it out of the most irregular ro 
amorphous space; which alone, without the 
carving and other valuable features of many 
of them referred to by you, and saying as 
about historic prestige and antiquity, mg 
render them worthy of the land they stand oD, 
however valuable. 

Since this first visit they have grown as 
familiar to my eye, bodily and mentally; 
household things, and their steeples essen 1a 
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— memory, aud without which it would 
pie London no longer. Their removal will 


‘vo a lonely air to the cathedral, to which 
hey serve as connecting links leading off to 
a secular and ordinary street architecture, 

d which will seem like a mother robbed of 
offspring. It will produce a change of 
7 ect that will, I should fancy, be felt as a 
ey ancholy one by those who never entered 
these churches ; something like what would be 
resented by Constantinople despoiled of her 
minarets, or a park of its trees. ; 

They are not the most perfect specimens of 
steeples in the world. They do not exhibit 
tower and spire so blended into one beautiful 
stracture aS some celebrated Gothic examp'es. 
Most of the threatened steeples are without 
that poetic element, the colonnade, which so 
enriches Bow steeple and that of Dean Aldridge 
at Oxford; but they are most of them pleasing 
and picturesque in outline, and all original 
embodiments of artistic feeling for form, and 
point to the true method of working and 
obtaining beauty and originality. Wren rightly 
kept the spire (a Gothic feature) small, and 
well united the pyramidal to the prismatic 
form, and conducted from the square to the 
octagonal prism. He made in these structures, 
I believe, no misapplication of the Classic 
orders; for nothing could produce a more 
poetic play of light and shade, or pleasing out- 
line against the sky, than tho kind of compo- 
sition at which he aimed, and in two or three 
instances most successfully achieved. One ex- 
ample, that of St. Edmund’s, Lombard-street, 
shows its spire concave,—a graceful feature, 
worthy of imitation, and most of them an aérial 
lightness suited to their aérial positiom. 

Bat whatever their merits or demerits, they 
are the finishing points, pinnacles, or finials of 
the City, which would be disfigured by their 
destraction as much as would a Gothic minster 
by the levelling of its clearstory battlement,— 
as great a disfigurement, perhaps, as the demo. 
lition of thirty whole streets, or the bombard- 
ment of the City from the Thames would pro- 
duce. And there is not a man of true taste and 
wbiassed judgment but would feel London to be 
the poorer, and that the land they occupy had 
been dearly recovered for any secular or com- 
mercial purpose by the loss of such familiar 
objects, which were growing, by the “ golden 
stain of time”? and historic associations, more 
interesting every year. 

Their preservation is the more important as 
picturesque skyline is that in which our cities 
are deficient, and especially behind Oriental 
cities, which far outshine ours in brilliancy of 
forms rising into the air, as they have done in 
preciousness of the materials of which they are 
composed and covered. 

Oae would fancy that the odour of sanctity 
which attaches to buildings long devoted to the 
service of God, and from which the incense of 
prayer and praise had gone up to heaven for 
many generations, would be a sufficient shield 
for the protection of both churches and steeples. 
Disregard for this will, I fear, have an ill effect 
upon the minds of the people, especially the 
hambler and unedacated classes, who, un- 
accustomed to make nice distinctions, will 
simply see in the demolition of the thirty 
churches so many altars thrown down, so many 
heaven-directed fingers put aside. While we 
look at it as a blow at architecture and as a slight 
toa great man, who no doubt thought when he 
was constructing so excellently, that he was 
doing it for eternity, by the people generally it 
will be deemed a blow at religion itself. 

I know not if it has been suggested before, 
but so important do these steeples appear to me 
to the aspect and identity of the City, that, if 
no new use could be found for the churches, 
4use worthy of their character and original 
destination (which I cannot think to be the 
case), and their destruction is really inevitable, 
I should still plead for the sparing of the 
steeples, which would occupy but little space 
12 Comparison of the whole sites, as marks of 
sacred and historic spots, dear to memory and 
to all Englishmen of any feeling for art or 

tory. SamvueL Hueeins. 








National Water Supply Exhibition — 
here was opened on Monday at the Royal 
quarlum, Westminster, an exhibition intended 
o illustrate the “various points that have to 

taken into consideration in selecting and 
Maintaining a ‘pure’ water supply.” 





ST. SEPULCHRE’S CHURCH, HOLBORN 
= VIADUCT. 
——_ 

S1r,—A statement having been made in the Builder of 
last week ‘‘that, in consequence of the Great Fire, Sir 
Christopher Wren strengthened the four oe piers sup- 
porting the tower by inserting semicircular arches and 
columns beneath, these have been wholly removed, &c., 
the resu't is the tower has bulged, and the stone staircase 
is filled with concrete,’”’ may I be allowed to quote from a 
minute of the vestry books that ‘‘ the alterations under the 
steeple” were carried out in the year 1790, not by Sir. 
Christopher Wren, as alleged, but sixty-seven years after 
his death, when the circular arches were inserted within the 
ancient Gothic arches of the tower, not with the intention 
of strengthening the tower, whichit did not require, but to 
invest the work with a Classical dress, and to cover the 
surface of the damaged stonework where much calcined by 
the effects of the Fire. Ths tewer has “not bulged,” but 
finding that the western buttress to the stone staircise was 
out of an upright (‘had bulged”), and that there were two 
or more old cracks in the masonry of this turret staircase, 
I think the churchwardens, upon my pegenoentetions and 
exercising a wise discretion, directed the lower portion to 
be made solid, which was carefully carried out with brick- 
work in cement. 

The groins generally in the porch probably suffered also 
greatly at the time of the Fire, and later on at the hand 
of the plasterers. when its ribs and carved bosses were 
covered with cement. This has been very lately carefully 
removed, and in so doing revealed the sad havoc made 
from the effects of the Fire, and in hacking off the surface 
of the stonework to receive the cement. 

I would also ask to be allowed to remind your readers 
that, in reply to the question ‘‘did any body (even the 
architect at present in ig of the works) know what was 
intended to be done with the interior? ’’ which was asked 
at the meeting of the London and Middlesex Archszo- 
logical Society, I there distinctly stated that there had 
been two faculties applied for by the vicar and church- 
wardens of the parish, and to each of these before they 
could be lodged at the bishop’s registry office, the plans 
and specifications are required to be prepared to accompany 
each application for a faculty setting forth the nature of 
the proposed works, which were duly lodged for the ap- 
proval of the Vicar-General, Dr. Tristram, with each appli- 
cation. It is surely hardly worth alluding to again, after 
having done so in the Builder of September 28th last, but 
that these misstatements have been inserted in other papers 
also, AxgTHUR BILLING. = 








APPOINTMENTS. 


Deputy-Surveyor for the West Riding of York- 
shire—The appointment of this officer took 
place on Saturday last, when, out of the 143 
candidates for the office, seven met the Finance 
Committee at the County Offices, Wakefield. 
This number was then further reduced, leaving 
the appointment between Mr. J. V. Edwards, 
borough surveyor, Burnley, and Mr. R. 8. Dug- 
dale, deputy borough engineer, Salford; finally 
Mr. Edwards was elected to the position, subject 
to the approval of the Court of Quarter Ses- 
sions. The salary is 4001. per annum. 

Newtown Local Government Board District.— 
Mr. Charles Law Green, C.E., has been ap- 
pointed by the Local Government Board for the 
above district, resident engineer, on the con- 
struction of the extensive sewerage and drainage 
works for this district. 








SOMETHING MORE ABOUT JAPANESE 
THEATRES. 


In a recent issue of the Builder, a descrip- 
tion of a Japanese theatre was given, with illus- 
trations. The following further particulars may 
be of interest to some of our readers. 

The origin of the stage in Japan is generally 
believed by the natives to be the effort made 
about A.D. 1467 to collect money for the purpose 
of re-erecting a shrine in the province of Idzumo, 
dedicated to Oanamuchi* no Mikoto, and which 
had been in existence for some twenty-three 
centuries. It was at this shrine that the myriad 
of divine spirits were said to assemble during 
the tenth month every year to arrange tke 
marriages. Whenthe divines became weary of 
their task and somewhat careless, ill-assorted 
couples were too often paired, so much so that 
the bonds had often to be severed. 

Okuni Kabuki, a woman who was a native of 
the district, wished to aid in the restoration of 
this the great shrine of the province, and with 
the assistance of a man called Nagoya San- 
saburo, erected a temporary stuge on a grass plot 
in Kioto (the Imperial city), and gave perfor- 
mances for the first time in Japan. 

Although a temporary roof over the stage 
appears to have been general, even in the 
earliest days, there were few large buildings 
especially erected and fitted up as theatres ; the 
audience were accommodated on mats spread 
on the ground, and in some special cases, like 
the modern wrestling exhibitions, the outer ring 
of the enclosure would be formed of tiers. of 
raised platforms, each group of visitors occupying 





* Oanamuchi. is credited with having introduced and 
fostered the potters’ and other useful arts in Japan, 


these providing their own material for erecting 
temporary awning of matting or other fabric, 
while those in the centre would be without any 
shelter, unless, indeed, between the acts or 
during a shower of rain, when umbrellas would 
ve spread by those fortunate in the possession 
thereof. 

Both sexes do not act together. There are 
«few troupes composed of women alone, but 
they are not popular. Youths of effeminate 
cast of feature are trained to take the female 
varts; and even in private life they affect the 
lress and habits of a woman. 

Actors, as a class, are looked upon as very 
low, socially, and are considered loose and im- 
noral; yet successful “stars” are made much 
£; travelling from place to place, they often 
ceceive much attention from the upper and 
wealthy classes, whilst the townsfolk usually 
sive them an ovation, and will go out miles to 
meet a “star” on his way “ to town,” and carry 
his chair,—a proceeding that in their enthu- 
siasm often becomes most uncomfortable to the 
actor. The division of parts, disputes, jealousies, 
and other minor matters behind the scenes are 
very like human nature under the same circum- 
stances amongst ourselves, and the “ free list” 
also exists. There are no encores, bursts of 
applause, and annoying interruptions. Occa- 
sionally the audience will give way to laughter; 
some tender-hearted maiden will cry under the 
influence of a pathetic scene; once in a way 
some Japanese “ man about town” or friend of 
the actor will explode ‘with some short terse 
expression, such as “‘ Well done!” “‘ Hear that!” 
“The best in Japan!” but it is considered “ bad 
form,” and far from decorous. 

The successful author is frequently employed 
as @prompter, usually so for his own pieces; 
while the poor author, less successful, must 
putup with some subordinate or even menial 
employment. 

Actors are said to be a very superstitions and 
illiterate class, and as they appear to inter- 
marry, the profession is almost an hereditary 
close corporation. 

When the Tokugawa Shogonate power became 
firmly established in Yedo, at the end of the 
sixteenth century, actors were encouraged. 
Saru-waka’Kan-Saburo was sent there, to assist 
in making merry during the festivals given at 
the building of the citadel. 

There is one family, the descendants of 
Ichikawa Danjuro, which forms an exception to 
the low estimation in which this class is held. 
Members of it are actors of renown at this day, 
and highly respected. 

Actors are invited to feasts by their admirers, 
and it is not uncommon for ladies, and even 
men, to take off some outer garment and send 
it, in a moment of enthusiasm, to the actor, to 
be redeemed afterwards, usually by a gift of 
money considerably more than the value of the 
article. 

To jot down every curious particular that is 
remembered, would take more space than can 
be now spared. 

The description in a former issue refers to a 
theatre built within the last few years, in the 
centre of a quarter of the city at the time 
entirely occupied with houses of ill fame, but 
which, since an extensive conflagration destroyed 
most of the buildings, mainly depends upon its 
proximity to the foreign settlement for its 
prosperity. P. 








INDIVIDUALISM IN ART. 


Sir,—Will you allow me, through your co- 
lumns, to express my pleasure at the manner 
individualism in art was advocated at the 
Sheffield Art Schools? After such a demon- 
stration of this important element in the pro- 
duction of art, we will hope that architects will 
see that the work produced upon their buildings 
bears that characteristic more forcibly, for there 
are many “English workmen” who do not 
“conceive absolute uniformity the one condition 
of perfect wor ”’ and will be pleased to see a 
way out of dull system. fang ; ; 

Surely there is not much individualism in 
the monotonous ornaments and enrichments 
that are repeated, yard after yard, in terra 
cotta. If such were not not used by architects, 
commercial enterprise,—which at best is dis- 
cordant with the true spirit of art,—would find 
a way to have the same modelled, suitable for 
its “situations and surroundings.” But each 
branch of decorative art in architecture needs 
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wise the artisan may lack much of the spirit 
required; but competition and “the love of 
money” are the root of much evil in this matter. 

AN ARTISAN. 








ASPHALTE v. YORK PAVING IN 
FULHAM. 


§S1zr,—Having noticed the article in your 
recent issue under the above heading, allow me 
to make the following additional remarks. 

No one will attempt to dispute the suitability 
of York stone for paving purposes; its great 
cost, however, has brought into the field many 
substitutes, such as Victoria and other artificial 
stones, tar pavements, and various asphaltes. 

Rock asphalte, however, seems to be its great 
opponent, the first cost of which is approxi- 
mately one-third less than York stone, and when 
laid of sufficient thickness, and a thoroughly 
good material is used, it has been proved to last 
in streets where there is a heavy traffic quite 
seven years. After which it can be repaired at 
little cost, when it will be equal to when first 
laid. York stone is certainly not more durable 
than this. 

With reference to the asphalte laid in Fulham, 
had the vestry laid it down { in. instead of 4 in. 
in thickness, and adopted the plan usual with 
most Boards, their pavements would be in a 
very different condition from what they now are. 

After testing the relative merits of the 
different asphaltes, it is usual for a Board to 
enter into a contract with one company to lay 
their footpaths, taking care that a monetary or 
other security is given for the proper maintenance 
of the work extending over a series of years. 
In Fulham it has been otherwise. Tenders are 

advertised for almost every street, and such low 
prices have been paid for the work that it is 
not surprising the asphalte is worn out in three 
or four years, as stated in your article. 
Although an engineer is able to judge a good 
or bad piece of York stone, it is impossible for 
him to judge asphalte whilst being laid down. 
Time alone proves its goodness and durability. 
JNO. KNIGHT. 








AGENTS’ COMMISSIONS. 
EVERSFIKLD V. SPENCE. 


TuIs was an action in the Common Pleas 
Division by a house and estate agent to recover 
commission for work done in pursuance of an 
agreement between himself and the defendant. 


The defendant being desirous of obtaining 5,0007. by the 
sale of some land at Willesden, employed the plaintiff to 
find a purchaser on the terms that if he succeeded he was 
to receive 5001. The plaintiff busied himself to earn this 
commission, and succeeded in finding a person who was 
willing to buy the once but in the meantime the 
defendant had | himself found a purchaser and disposed of 
the estate by private contract. The case was tried before 
Mr. Justice Grove, when it was admitted by the plaintiff 
that he knew other agents were employed besides himself, 
but it was urged on his behalf that he had actually incurred 
certain expenses in procuring a purchaser for which he was 
entitled to be reimbursed, as the defendant had not taken 
the trouble to give him notice that his services were no longer 
required. It was agreed at the trial that the judge should 
leave the question to the jury whether the defendant had 
acted reasonably in giving no notice, and the jury, in 
answering the question, found that he had not, and gave the 
plaintiff,—damages, 30/. 

Mr. Marshall Griffith, Q.C. (with Mr. Houghton), 
now moved for a new trial on the ground that the damages 
were excessive and for misdirection. 

The Court declined to grant the rule, being of opinion 
that real work had been done by the plaintiff under the 
agreement, and that it was age easy for the defendant 
to have sent a circular to the different agents informing 
them that he had found a purchaser. With respect to the 
damages, Mr. Justice Grove had expressed his opinion that 
151, or 201, would have been suflicient compensation; but 
the learned judge was not dissatisfied with the amount 
awarded by the jury, and, in any case, the difference be- 
tween the two sums was not sufficient ground for disturb- 
ing the verdict and granting a new trial, 

‘Rule refused. 








PLAYGROUNDS FOR THE CHILDREN OF 
THE POOR. 


Sir,—Considering the urgent remarks of 
Dr. Hardwicke on this subject, at the inquest 
on Heron, and the unsatisfactory reply last 
week of the Home Secretary to Mr. James in 
reference to open spaces in the metropolis, 
might not something be done when future 
dwellings for artisans are built? Some of the 
most picturesque and useful buildings of the 
Middle Ages were elevated upon pillars and 
arches, thus leaving the covered space level with 
the adjoining streets available for markets, 
public meetings, and other purposes. The old 
town-hall at Hereford, lately destroyed, was one 
of these. Adopt this plan in buildiug future 


for their children at once. It would, of course, 
be necessary to close in the front arches with 
iron railings, the children having access to the 
playground from the staircases, and, in a large 
block where there would be an internal area ii 
would be desirable to have a glazed, or partially 
glazed, roof, to deaden sound and as a protec- 
tion in wet weather. If the plot were sur- 
rounded by streets on all sides the external 
walls to the north and east might be built solid 
to secure comfort and a degree of privacy. Or 
if the plot were sufficiently large to admit of it, 
the tenements on these sides might commence 
at the street level in the ordinary way. 
The advantages of this proposal would be, 
that the playground would be provided just 
where it was necessary, for the children would 
be within sight and care of home ; that the land 
would cost nothing, the only expense being the 
few constructional details alluded to above, viz., 
pillars, arches, and staircases. 
If this idea should be approved of, the com- 
pulsory provision of the playgrounds could 
probably be secured, asI believe these dwellings 
are usually built with money borrowed from the 
Board of Works, who could adopt, or obtain 
power to adopt, a condition to this effect. i 
H. f. 








A CHEAP METHOD OF DISPOSING OF 
SLOP BY A CONTRACTOR. 


JosePH WILLIAMSON and William John Charles- 
worth, in the employment of Mr. W. T. 
Williamson, the contractor, were summoned 
at the Clerkenwell Police-court, before Mr. 
Barstow, by Mr. J. J. Jordan, Sanitary Inspector 
to the Vestry of St. Mary, Islington, for dis- 
posing of slop collected in St. Pancras, by 
mixing it with water pumped from the canal 
on tothe Belmont Wharf, York-road, in the occu- 
pation of their employer, and sweeping large 
quantities of the slop, when mixed, down the 
inlet of the drain, and from which large 
deposits had been found in the sewer at the 
mouth of Mr. Williamson’s drain. 


Mr. Layton stated that the proceedings were taker under 
the 205th section of ‘‘ The Metropolis Local Management 
Act,’’ 18 and 19 Vic., cap. 120, by which a penalty not 
exceeding 5/, was imposed upon any scavenger or other 
person, who might be induced to adopt the cheap and 
primitive method of disposing of slop or other refuse by 
putting such filth into the sewers wale the jurisdiction of 
the local authorities, thereby increasing their own profits, 
by adding to the burdens of the ratepayers. 

The offence, which was laid for the lUth of April, 1879, 
was established against each of the defendants by the 
evidence of the inspector, and of Mr. W. Jupp, foreman 
and horsekeeper to Messrs. Russell & Co. 

The foreman of sewers, Mr. Enoch Browning, deposed 
to finding 2 ft. 4in, of deposit in the sewer at the mouth 
of the drain on the 12th of April, 1879, the deposit con- 
tinuing a distance of 415 ft. down the sewer, though 
gradually lessening in depth towards the outlet. : 
Mr, Charles Higgins, surveyor of sewers and buildings, 
&c., to the Islington Vestry, also gave evidence, 

For the defence, Mr. Ricketts urged that the defendants 
were only anxious to keep the wharf clean, and therefore 
frequently washed it down; and that they were only doing 
this when the inspector saw them; and that the deposit in 
the sewer must have come from other drains as well, and 
not altogether from Mr. Williamson’s, 

Each of the defendants gave evidence for the other, and 
directly contradicted the witnesses for the prosecution. 

Mr. Barstow said the offence, which had been clearly 
_ sa was of a very serious character, and it was evi- 
dently the practice to make the slop more liquid by mixing 
it with water, and then getting rid of it by sweeping it 
down the drain into the sewer, and he should therefore 
inflict the full penalty of 5/., and 2s. cost in each ease, or, in 
default of payment one month’s imprisonment, 

The 10l, for penalties, and 4s, the costs, were at once 
paid by Mr, W. T. Williamson, 








Royal Polytechnic Institution.— Metem- 
psychosis ” is the title of a new development of 
the well-known optical illusion, ‘ Pepper's 
Ghost.” It was shown last week by Pro- 
fessor Pepper, who took leave of the audience, 
announcing his approaching departure for 
Australia; but this popular professor of 
science for the multitude is advertised in the 
programme to appear a few more times; 
and in his absence the invention will be shown 
by Mr. Walker. In the new entertainment an 
artist’s lay-figure becomes animated, descends, 
and continues the painting which the master 
has begun. The substitution of an actor for 
the lay-figure is effected in a raised chamber at 
the back of the stage open to the audience, and 
it is in this change that the ingenuity of the 
invention is shown. The deception depends 
apparently upon the use of a powerful light, 
which projects an image made visible to the 
audience on a large glass, as the lamp in a rail- 
way carriage throws a fainter presentation of 
the travellers upon the window-pane. It is 





artisans’ dwellings, and you have a playground 


very clever and very amusing. 


has been approved. The three 
of the window will contain life-size representa- 
tions of Faith, Charity, and Hope, with grcups 
beneath illustrating acts of mercy, re 
tending the sick, and teaching childhood. 


= 
RAMSGATE NEW ROAD. 


S1r,—With reference to the description o 
given in your last issue, will you be poe pontine Plans 
a slight correction in your next by substituting “ H,” f i 
“ le oc yd = my Christian name ? oe 
would not trouble you on such an apparently trp; 
matter, but that I have a brother in the colonia tt 
initial of whose Christian name is A., and he has ton 
supposed to be the auth: r of the plans in question, thoy h 
not in any way connected therewith. i Cuntuxgs” 








DAY ACCOUNTS. 


Str,—As a surveyor, having constant practice j 
making-up of builders’ accounts, T am frequently we 
ished, on meeting different surveyors, at the differences of 


time in purely day-work accounts. Some allow it without 
a question, others entirely repudiate it, I will only sa 

for the present that, taking an account of, say 100/ 4 
week, the profit is considerably reduced, if the foreman’s 
time is to be thrown in gratis. I should be pleased to hear 
some good opinion on the matter, SURVEYoR, 








Hooks, 





Dickens’s Dictionary of London, 1879. An Un. 
conventional Handbook. 26, Wellington-street 
Strand. , 


Tue word “unconventional,” and the quotation 
from “ Pickwick” heading the title-page, may 
lead some to expect in this little volume par. 
ticulars of the “night-side” or Bohemian aspect 
of London, which they will not find. We our. 
selves, indeed, looked for some little account 
of the minor social clubs,—for example, the 
“Cocked Hat,” “The Noviomagians,” and 
“Our Club,’—but found them not, and even 
some little account of ‘“ Evans’s” might be ex. 
pected beyond the mere mention of the name 
under the general head “ Music Halls.” This 
being understood, it will be found to supply a 
large amount of interesting and useful informa. 
tion not elsewhere brought together. All that 
may now be wanting will be supplied in suc. 
ceeding editions. The Art-Union of London 
should be mentioned, also the Arundel Society. 
The Artists’ Orphan Fund is in the list of 
charities, but we do not see the Artists’ Bene. 
volent or the Artists’ General Benevolent. The 
house of the Junior Atheneum Club was built 
for Mr. Henry Hope, not “Adrian”; and 
“Nash of Bath” is not a correct description of 
the architect who designed the Haymarket 
Theatre. We mention these two or three slips, 
observed during a hasty dip into Mr. Dickens’s 
useful little book, not with any expression of 
surprise, but simply to help it on towards per- 
fection. 





VARIORUM. 


“ Locat Taxation and the Rating of Ma.- 
chinery,” by Thos. Fenwick Hedley (Knight & 
Co.), will be found useful by valuers and parish 
authorities. It includes a report on the rating 
of machinery, and notes of all the disputed 
cases. ——-‘‘ House-Plans for Everybody,” by 
S. B. Reed, of the United States (London: 
Triibner & Co.), should have as a second title 
“And Elevations for Nobody,” those given are 
so terribly ugly. Builders ia the country, how- 
ever, would find much useful information in it, 
and to emigrants and colonists it would be even 
moro useful——The number of L’Art (229) 
for May 18th is devoted entirely to ar illus- 
trated account of the “Salon de Paris.” It 
includes twenty-six illustrations, many of them 
page-size. The London office is 134, Bond- 
street. ——Messrs. Chatto & Windus announce 
for immediate publication “Church Work, and 
Life in English Minsters,” and the “ English 
Student’s Monasticon,” two vols., with a map 





and ground plans by Mr. Mackenzie Walcott. 








Memorial of the late Lady Hatherley.— 


The memorial to be placed in Lady Hatherley’s 


parish church, is being prepared. Messrs. 


Clayton & Bell have received instructions to fill 
a window in the south aisle of St. Margarets, 


Westminster, with stained glass, and the design 
principal lights 


Messrs. Clayton & Bell have undertaken to com- 


plete the work towards the close of next — 
The cost of the window and memorial table 


will be about 2501., which will leave in the 
treasurer’s hands a balance of about 3201. 





opinion as regards the question of charging a foreman’, . 
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guilders’ Benevolent Institution.—The 
first election of pensioners on the funds of 
Institution took place on Thursday at Willis’s 
St. James’s. Mr. George Dines presided. 
There were five candidates,—three men and two 
yomen,—and there were vacancies for two men 
jd one Woman. The candidates were : Gregory 
partlett, aged 75 (second application) ; Thos. 
frederick Cooke, aged 59 (first application) ; 
Joemiah Bromley, aged 68 (first application) ; 
ggsan Gulson, aged 62, widow of Thomas Gul- 
gon (second application) ; and Mary Ann 
pivberd, aged 64, widow of Daniel Hibberd 
(inst application). Shortly after three o’clock 
the scratineers (Messrs. Thomas Stirling 
ind T. F. Rider) announced the result of 
the voting to be as follows:—Cooke, 4,504; 
Bartlett, 3,035; Bromley, 1,077, plus 75 votes 
gided in accordance with the rules of the In- 
stitation, to which the candidate was a sub. 
gcriber for thirteen years, muking a total of 
1,152; Gulson, 1,561; and Hibberd, 896. The 
chairman therefore declared the successful 
candidates to be Thomas F. Cooke, Gregory 
Bartlett, and Susan Gulson. Votes of thanks 
were accorded to the scrutineers (on the motion 
of Mr. Cruttenden, seconded by Mr. New) ; to 
the vote-checkers (on the motion of Mr. Rider, 
seconded by Mr. Richardson), on whose behalf 
Mr, Simpson replied; and to the chairman (on 
the motion of Mr. Bussell, seconded by Mr. 
Rider). 

The Institute of Irish Architects.—Very 
considerable displeasure is manifested in Dublin 
with reference to the apathy shown by this 
body. The Irish Builder says,—“ Is architec- 
ture the cnly profession in Ireland, we would 
ask, that is to remain somnolent and laggard ? 
Are there no architects in our midst with 
sufficient courage and self-denial to step for- 
ward and do a little weekly or monthly 
voluntary labour for their own credit’s sake 
and that of their order? Is there nothing that 
can be done to move from within the inert 
mass of dogged sluggishness and selfishness 
that will not do what is right, nor Jet others do it, 
by submitting to have itself decently removed 
out of the way? In domestic life one would 
find their next-door or opposite neighbours 
striving courageously to keep their credit up.” 
“There are a few architects in our midst who 
we know would cheerfully do what they feel 
they are called upon to do, if others of their 
better-off but indifferent brethren would show 
any real energy or interest. The Alpha and 
Omega of the whole matter is stagnation, utter 
and real; a number of architects representing 
no one but their individual selves, outwardly 
pluming themselves they are members of a 
Royal Institute of Architects, and fondly be- 
lieving that the British public cherish the same 
delusion as themselves. We have over and over 
again appealed to the pride, the spirit, the 
dignity, and the common sense of the members 
of the profession ; we have published a journal to 
Tepresent them,—to advocate their grievances 
and defend them from the onslaughtsof numerous 
anonymous amateurs and scribblers in the daily 
Press; but each day we have lived to witness 
greater sterility and barrenness on the part of 
the architectural profession in this city.’ The 
establishment of another architectural associa- 
tion is threatened, we are told. 


Gas Legislation: Bills in Parliament. 
A Correspondent writes,—The attention of all 
Persons interested in the subject of gas is 
especially directed to the injurious provisions 
Put into clauses inserted in Gas Bills now before 

arliament, and to arrest which immediate 
action is necessary. Gas companies are seek. 
ng all or some of the following poweérs, viz., to 
Pregl ga sell, buy, deal in, fix, remove gas- 

tings, Stoves, &c.; enter into houses, inspect, 

— condemn, replace, and substitute such 

ae as, in their opinion, may seem necessary ; 

pr = gsen fines from consumers for &uy breach 
© company’s regalations, &c. 


gcoPyright in respect of Architecture.— 
hg + of our readers who interest themselves 
Bull 2 question may be glad to know that the 
bvehe m Mensuel de la Société Centrale des 
itectes (Nos. 3, 4, and 5, for January, Fe- 
ps val and March, 1879), contains a valuable 
— on copyright in respect of architecture, 
+ gee the Society by M. Ach. Hermant. 

ulletin is published by Ducher & Co., 51, 


aitty 
this 
Rooms, 


Artists’ General Benevolent Institution. 
The sixty-fourth anniversary dinner of this 
institution was held on Saturday last, at 
Willis’s Rooms, under the presilency of the 
Bishop of Peterborough. The company num. 
bered upwards of 300. The institution was 
established in 1814 for the relief of distressed 
artists, their widows and orphans, merit and 
distress alone constituting a claim; and the 
names of persons relieved are not made public. 
The institution is principally dependent upon 
voluntary subscriptions to meet its yearly ex- 
penditure. Ninety-seven applications were re- 
lieved, during 1878, with the sum of 2,0501., in 
sums varying from 10/. to 801. The working 
expenses of the year amounted to 2281. From 
the establishment of the institution to January, 
1879, 3,429 donations have been granted, in 
sums amounting in the aggregate to 51,1731. 
Sir F. Leighton, P.R.A., proposed the toast of 
the other societies connected with art in London, 
namely, the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects, the Society of Painters in Water Colours, 
the Institute of Painters in Water Colours, and 
the host of others. During the evening sub- 
scriptions and donations to the amount of 2,4591. 
were announced. 

The Stephensons.—The house, No. 17, 
Eldon-place, Newcastle-on-Tyne, built by the 
late Mr. Burnup, of the Barras Bridge, New- 
castle, about the year 1815, and still in the pos- 
session of his family, has, by association, become 
a place of interest as the joint residence of two 
illustrious men, viz., George and Robert Stephen- 
son (father and son), at the time when they 
were commencing those labours which have con- 
ferred a boon upon the world. A few gentlemen, 
careful to preserve the connexion of these well- 
known names with their native town, have in- 
structed their townsman, Mr. Craggs, to prepare 
and fix, in the front of the house, a tabdlet of 
Cornwall Red Serpentine Marble, bearing the 
inscription :— 

“Tur RESIDENCE OF 
GEORGE AND ROBERT 
STEPHENSON, 
1821-5,” 
The first figures indicate the date of the com- 
mencement of the works in South-street, the 
latter that of the opening of the first of the 
local railways, the “ Stockton and Darlington.” 


Accident at Kensington Vestry-hall.— 
Mr. J. S. Langham has held an inquiry at St. 
George’s Hospital as to the death of John 
Douglas, thirty-five, an excavator in the employ- 
ment of the contractors engaged in building the 
new vestry-hall at Kensington. On Saturday 
last a heavy balk of timber, weighing some 
three-quarters of a ton, was being hoisted to the 
first-floor of the buiding by means of a crane, 
when the rope, which was of the heavy cable 
description, supporting the timber gave way, 
and the timber fell upon Douglas, who was 
working beneath, and killed him almost instantly. 
A verdict of “ Accidental Death” was returned. 


Patents.—A Memorial on the Patent Bill 
introduced by the Government this Session has 
been presented by the Council of the Society of 
Arts to the Home Secretary. It says,— Your 
memorialists are desirous that the present Bill 
should pass, so that patent legislation may be 
brought into one comprehensive Act, and to 
remedy those other matters in the present con- 
dition of the law which it has long been felt 
should be altered. This Bill as it stands already 
provides for many such alterations, and is there- 
fore, in the opinion of the Council, one which 
ought certainly not to be allowed to miscarry.” 


The Fulham Smallpox Hospital.—A 
crowded meeting has been held at the large 
hall, Lillie-bridge Grounds, in opposition to the 
Fulham Smallpox Hospital. Sir W. Palliser 
presided. It was moved by Mr. Lammin, 
seconded by Mr. Schofield, supported by Sir 
Charles Dilke, M.P., and carried, that the pre- 
sence of the hospital was detrimental to the 
neighbourhood, and that every exertion should 
be used to expedite its removal. Every effort 
should be used to effect this. 

Mr. and Mrs. German Reed’s Enter- 
tainment —“ Grimstone Grange” is announced 
to be withdrawn after Monday next, to give 
place to a new first part, on Tuesday, May 27th, 
entitled “1001. Reward,” written by Arthur 
Law, the music by Mr. Corney Grain. “Our 
Calico Ball,’ Mr. Corney Grain’s admirable 
Musical Sketch, will for a short time retain its 
place in the programme, and tho favourite 
Musical Proverb, “ Charity begins at Home,” 


The Institution of Civil Engineers.— 
At the meeting on the 20th of May, Mr. Bate- 
man, F.R.S., President, in the chair, the paper 
read was on “The Improvement of the Bar of 
Dublin Harbour by Artificial Scour,” by Mr:. 
John P. Griffith, C.E. On Monday, May 26th, 
the President’s conversazione will be held in the 
Engineering Galleries of the South Kensington 
Museum. On Tuesday, May 27th, last meeting 
of the session, a paper on “ Dock Gates,” by 
Mr. A. F. Blandy, C.E., will be read. 


A Stained-Glass Window has been placed 
in the east end of Great Bedwyn Church, by the 
Marquis of Ailesbury, in memory of his parents- 
The window is filled with a representation of 
our Lord’s Ascension. The work was designed 
and executed by Messrs. Heaton, Butler, & 
Bayne, of Garrick-street. 








TENDERS 


For lecture-hall and reading-room, &c., Walton-on- 
Thames, Surrey. Mr. Henry Peak, architect. Quantities 








supplied :— 
Brown socveeee £1,100 O 0 
Clark ..... aamscancccademsansuaasseakaiee 1,060 0 
EME: -icsecscecosacccencsucsssessivccaras 0 
OG csustnsadccestsecedqvosheasacdotoaases 869 0 0 
Faulkner (accepted) ..+.......s000 819 10 0 





For two detached residences, Walton-on-Thames, Surrey. 


Mr. H Peak hitect, Quantities supplied :— 
r. Henry Peak, architect. Q Pp: jr 


Plate Glass. 
MOOD....cccccsccccecccese 0,420 0 DO — ceeee . £64 4 0 
EMME csscastesadececenate 5,000 0 0 seses 92 0 0 
Faulkner .......c.cce0ee 4,965 10 0 soo 4610 0 
Brown ...... iaeaseandie 4900.0 G0 aco 93 0 O 
CT . 4,879 0 0 eoecee 220 0 
Martin, Wells, & Co. 
(accepted) ......... 4,500 0 0 ws. 30 0 0 





For shops and offices for Mr. J. R. Whorluw, Lower 
Thames-street, London. Mr. Edwin T, Hall, architect. 
Quantities by Mr. T. M, Deacon :— 


CUGORWOOE sec cccsesececssesessccsesssice £6,300 0 0 
Browne & Robinson.........0s.s0000 6,127 9 0 
Ennor, Julian, & Co. ....cccecseevee 5,730 0 0 
PUT Oe GA: Sc ccadackaugecascaatixasagce 5,475 0 0 
TRE OO .- catciacctinseseeaisinaias 5,450 0 0 
Bangs & Co. sccccccocsssroccsccsesoeeee 5,295 0 0 
ROME « csayasdsucentededacsqcasccastdastoes 5,100 6 0 





For alterations and decorations for Mr. C. G. Hale 
Austin Friars, London. Mr. E. T. Hall, architect :— 


PEE © CG... cacseiesacddddansaduses £1,129 0 0 
Browne & Robinson ............s00008 1,120 0 0 
CONG EE BOR rascccaccccscasencecccasee 1,094 0 0 


Ennor, Julian, & Co. (accepted) ’g70 0 0 


For shops, warehouses, and dwellings, in Fann-street,, 
Aldersgate-street, Mr. K. T. Hall, architect :— 
angs & Co. (accepted) .........00 £3,500 0 0 


For park pale fencing for the Managers of the Metro- 
politan Asylum District, Darenth, Kent, Messrs, A. & 
U, Harston, architects :— 

Iron Wire, Rope, and Fencing 

COMING crecccccccccscessesoncecacesss £1,235 0 0 
Taylor & Brooker.............. «ce yee C8 
Beadle Brothers (accepted) . 1,020 0 0 


For repairs, painting, 4c., at the Out-relief Offices, 
Mary-place, for the Guardians of St. Mary Abbotts, Ken- 
sington. Messrs. A, & C, Hurston, architects :— 














Roberts, Bros. .ccccccocccocesccsccesee £1,425 0 0! 
CEA adi teccassdsevecdaces ads 20 0 0 
Mills ..4..c.secceee 


Lathey, Bros... 
Cowland Bros. 
Carpenter ......... 








For the first portion of roads and sewers on the Leyton 
Park Estate, Leyton. Messrs. Wilson, Son, & Aldwinckle,, 


surveyors. Quantities supplied :— 
TWilsom = £2,739 0 0 
Harris 3 00 
Crockett 50 0 O 
Etridge 00 
Ford 0 0 
0 0 








For works on the Cadogan and Hans Place Estate. Mr. 
Forbes Ashdown, architect :— 








Alteration. 
Killingback ........00+ . £1,600 0 0 £65 0 0 
Nowell & Robson 25 0 0 wu 35 0 O 
RON oiscs sccccsscvoversesscese 1,363 11 0 reves 34 3 0 
Keeble .......00..0. : 41 0 0 
Mowlem & Co.........00+ 43 0 0 sesres 3610 & 
Ford & Horn (accepted) 1,200 0 0 ou. 6) 0 0 
For entrance gate-way, Pont-street-mews. Mr. Forbes 
Ashdown, architect :— 4-4 


Prrrrrrririrtr re 


Dove: 
Maat, Wells, & Co. (accepted)... 12) 0 0 





For stable in Pont-street-mews, for Mr, G, F. Jalloh, 


, £, Ashd chitect :— 
ies aR £950 0 0 





Iterations and repairs totwo maltings at Westmill- 
oun Ware, for Mr. G. E. Foster. Mr. G, H. Colson, 


t:— 
ee ededebsdsiacadinaetdasanassescuaunabeia £669 0 0 
HOOT ..cccocccccocsccesevecsceseccosccoceces 640 0 0 
Castle (accepted).......eseeeees 5384 0 0 





For alterations to bar, King’s Head, Union-street, Dept- 
ford, for Mr. T. R. Salter. Mr. Henry Roberts, arch 


ect :— 
Te Be RGEG vnc csicscasnctccacesane £219 0 0 





will conclude the entertainment, 





Rue des Ecoles, Paris, 


Simpson (accepted)........scccsssereee 160 0 0 


a 


—s 
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For additions to Cale-street Distillery, Chelsea, for Mr. 
J, Burrcugh. Mr. H. Roberts, architect :— 
Lathey, Bros. (accepted) ......+++ £220 0 0 


For repairs, &c., to Morland House, Harrington-road, 











South Norwood, for Mr. H. Still Mr. H. Roberts, 

architect :— 
Saker (accepted) ........ceeee soccerekea00 0 0 

For finishing four semi-detached villas, Chiswick. Mr. 

R. Tomlinson, architect :— 
SITIIT ccnstiiunsiemannstnmp a at @ 
Haynes ..... 1,177 0 0 
Brown &.Pank ...... ccoctoogocovccsees 1,106 O O 
ae « 1,050 0 0 
Niblett,....s.ccrcsesosesseee do vedovsbe we =: 890 :«0:«O0 





For the erection of new business premises, Broad-street, 
Reading, for Mr. A, Farrer. Messrs, Brown & Albury, 


architects :— 
Searle CORR ee tee See eeeeeeeteeseeseeeeee £1,425 0 0 
Higgs ..... spabaseschwesbognesh sound ton 1,403 0 0 
SEMINMEN' Sescsvenssecsosesy ssncvemstsoed Aeon OO 
Pofiley ........ seseoosecsesev Savers eccoee 1,370 0 0 
se Me eiammaronemede ata .. 1,36010 0 





For alterations and additions to the Essex and Col- 
chester Hospital, Colchester, Mr. T, H. Wyatt, archi- 
tect. Quantities by Messrs, George Lansdown & 
Harriss :— 

Dobson (reduced estimate accepted) £5,550, 





For the construction of new road and sewers on the 
Rowley Hill Estate, for the Cerporation of Stratford-upon- 
Avon. Mr, J. Lattimer, surveyor ; - 

Contract No, 1. Contract No. 2. 


Bolland & Golby...... £1,123 1 31......£1,090 2 3! 
MODDEIE, .ncsradstvsersecce: BORAB DO .occes 823 13 1 
MURTY. sistscatoonacrsesn, Ge & OB . 790 0 0 
Rae - Ca OO 2... - 805 00 
Currall & Lewis ..... 640 0 0 ws. 697 10 0 
PT ciiisisesssasxesiscns 55 553 0 0! 





For the erection of additional wards at the Workhouse 
cner, Alcester. Mr, J, Lattimer, architect :— 
rr 


Bourne, Bros, sescccceeees sevsececcene 1,078 0 O 
Compton ..rcccsorccrcccee srescsescesoeees 15076 0 0 
UNE secosocseeesrcossecooee treeeseeserse 1,050 0 0 
Girling & Eborall ........cssccccceese - 1,010 0 0 
Robbins ............0 sevecnesusosese soe «©6989 00 0 
SEURDEN EL TION. ...:ssveverereersenvs « 9650 00 
Smallwood & Co, (accepted)...... 959 0 0 





For the erection and completion of a drill-hall, club- 
zoom, &c., in the 8t, George’s-road, Wimbledon, for Capt. 
Henry Webb, llth Surrey Rifle Volunteers, Mr. A. 
G, Olley, architect, Quantities by Mr. C. Barnard :— 

0 






BSerivener & Co,...sssssssesssssesees - £2,940 0 

Wilson & Exton ...csccccssssseeee « 2,810 0 0 
MIMCIMIAE ss sonssassensegnconeessspeacsscns, TOS 0! 0 
oS aa eosccee 2,625 0 0 
ROMP cs ccesceccesessercsevensere sssovee 2,605 0 0 
EO Rei . 2,566 0 0 
Harmer (accepted) .......00.06 coos 2,498 0 O 





For a three-story warehouse, New-street, Worcester. 
Plans and quantities supplied by Mr. J. G. W. Coombe :— 


Bourne & Son ......sccccccceeeee covssvee O08 0 
NID sc sccbseosuxseneenincy seseseuianmnas . 499 0 
PIRI onccctesccniterencuss eccoccee 476 0 O 
MOONEE DORE. cccccenseroceessorsencesee, 420 0 0 
J a aeaes invameene - 462 0 0 
COMPO 10000: asesbecenideres Sebeeaenanece 46) 0 0 
Kendrick (accepted) ..........0000e. « 425 9 8 





For the erectiou of a new hotel on the site of the old 
Windmill Tap, at Salt Hill, near Slough, Bucks, for 
Messrs. Wethered. Quantities supplied by the architect, 
Mr. C, Carter, county surveyor:— 

Allowance for 


Old Materials. 

Lovell ...... Ty |) ee 

Hopkins ...... Sitinarsansannts SgEOD __aveace 90 
Woodbridge ...... eneciscce, EghBO enue 20 
EMU S ceceseisnrsesonssach 1,130 oaboon 30 
TEINBOTNGD occorescocesoverce 1,150 ae 50 
Taylor & Grist ......... SS 50 
Silver (accepted) ......... S| . oe . 106 





For alterations and additions to the Beaufoy Arms, 
Lavender Hill, Wandsworth, for Mr. R. W. Earl, Mr. E. 


‘Clark, architect. Quantities supplied :— 
£59 





Bywaters 00 

~ 0 0 
Smith 0 0 
Green .., 0 @ 


Enfield, for vo 2. Cole. 
Quantities supplied :— 
Field 





For main sewers for the Barmouth Local Board. Mr. 
T. Roberts, engineer :— 




















Pritchar £660 0 0! 
NE Sc cietennnpiaiticiedeicses ts aiuasive 650 0 0 
Morrow ....... seeieidinsceontekesonsate one Gee Oo 0 
Weyman 612 0 0 
PRR siccrerseccevediesnsscue I I 
PEOEIUE ~ cascns cetsascesascinee seices seaile ae 480 0 0 
aT abemesea ees rataaeer 461 0 0 
CID vc ccsotvendadasbsettesestossovner 460 0 0 
PRGA LS SES ie a . 42 0 0 
(ES EIST . 395 0 0 
ee at pounsaseuonae . 385 0 0 
ee ae tine Sr ees 
MPO OOO NE: coccsssarstbocdsh<scasnsercente « Sl, OO 
a ee 370 8 0 
MOIR  ccscnnssanecccrszecerwasvanciceenans 370 0 0 
8. Owen (accepted) .....cccsessreeees 320 0 0 
DONG This cae. 0ivenisesss piece psnsrseddcees OUND 





For forming new roads and draining the same with 12-in. 
pipes, and curbing, upon the Harvard Estate, Lewisham, 
tor Dr. John Attfield. Mr.C. Young, surveyor :— 

Second Contract. 
Woodham (accepted) ...........04 soo. £550 0 O 


For alterations and additions to Caldecote Hall, War- 








wickshire. Messrs. R. J. & J. Goddard, architects :— 

Lovatt... +. £26,672 0 

Everett 24,949 0 0 
OO sv scsivnsivnscscosesecses 24,070 0 0 
Bromwich, Foster, & C 23,746 0 0 
UNNI. cuscincscorshaniriavcessonreors 23,378 0 0 
PESTS :.cnvapvaccssececkonsvacesenseses 22,525 0 0 
Parnell (accepted) ............s0000 21,846 0 0 





For a new cattle-market, Kettering, Northants. Mr, R, 
W. Johnson, architect. Quantities by the architect :— 











Contract No. 1.—Buildings, 4c. 

DIG is secscccciidiseien nivies cocesias £5,150 0 0! 
Duxbury & Son........... cevteversecee Splae- O. O 
URINE DEMON: ccccedanscuccanucnciscosey . 3,918 0 0 
EEE ccs apasecaanceccssencsenoecasecssee 3,907 0 0 
MarR Otte .....ccrcsovecessscccvcnccsecenses 3,600 0 0 
Barlow... .ccsceses bessesnhs<ovencs ccovsevee 3,020 O O 

Henson (accepted) ..... seoubensuares 2,845 0 0! 

Contract No. 2.—Ironwork. 
White & Son soe £1,506 2 10 
. . 1,314 0 0 
1,300 0 0 
Wiggleswort oo 1,270 0 0 
BPR EI CO, o00220.0cssecececceens . ike 0:0 
Jukes, Coulson, & Co.......000..0006 1,138 0 0 
iSO, cossssisecersstwaececas canaenn 1,100 0 0 
SE BON: siccccdscscccsccascesssens . 1,098 0 0 
MINIS scskxucacssaecadetnccbesccanannt we eee 0 6 
NI oss sepnceescsansanwsecereancs - 1,016 0 0 
Williamson & Son..........000 eoccese 1,015 0 0 
AGAR ea MOE cc AN avnevnoscsosvicsstecee 933 0 0 
GPURNOT DEAD... .ccincaccicsnnatanesccase 92113 0 
BBN .scscsviaconsceconcestvess eccorcee §=—6 880. «0' 
MiGURE Se CON. sacs scsepsncasiincisicscce . 860 7 6 
BAS Sc AROT ss catcccoscocovesscesoe 860 0 0 
Wallace (accepted) .............06000 854 14 10 
For building a house at Leytonstone, Essex. Mr, F. W, 
Barrat, architect :— 

Allen cccccece deaesaibinide wosedeareesepeveens £629 0 0 
SIMUMIL <span cnthanncsanbasbucsassusacueversnes 660 0 0 
MITER. -coscvesetnncassstiuatoasunse eebeheuians 495 0 0 





For the erection of national schoo's for girls and infants, 
Buntingford, Herts. Mr. T.T. Smith, architect. Quan- 


tities supplied :— 


Entire School. Entire School, 
Brick. Flint & Brick, 
Chinnock visrocccececeee 21,361 — suveee £1,376 
RG cxusacsuasgesaouaness 1,216 me 
Saint & Sons........ soe 1,145 secece 1,177 
CONE cc cdecacénaxistseunse RT ae ® 1,130 
Lawrence .......0. wee conan 1,/90 
Scales & Norris........ - 954 vabees 936 





For the erection of stable buildings, &c., at Bush Hill 
Park, Enfield, for Mr, J. R. Gloag. Mr, T. T. Smith, 


architect :— 


NOT. ssswicencnaiinibencteiicakeascietin £632 0 0 
Hampton (accepted) ..........0..00008 640 0 0 


For the erection of a ville residence at Bush Hill Park, 
Mr, T. T. Smith, architect. 








TLL snknasingnsaqnesousonebeucstesecabeneeete 00 
Philps & Bisiker ............ 00 
Melville: ...ccceccceee eooes 00 
Hampton ......... See 00 
Fairhead (accepted) 00 





Se 
For the erection of offices at Bush Hill P. 
for the owners of the Bash Hill Park, ; ; Teel, 
architect :— —, 
Hampton (accepted) ....ssseresevs £628 0 9 








. $s 
TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


J. B. & Co. (readers who desire that our lists of tenders 


sh 
more numerous than they are may bring this about by ante 


8 
them).—T. H. H. C. (surcharged for newspaper, containing a Po 8 
W. A. B, (sent to Mrs. Ward). —J. N.—0.C. 1-8. £@. Mg y 
HS F. C.-L. & W.—Dr. B—O. M—W. P. G.—E.L. Ba 3 
W. W. L.—W. G. S—Mr. P.—B. H. O.—R. 0-8. BE. Gy w 
& Co.—J. M. 0.—T. H. W.—J. W. B—R. T.—J.L—-B.&A-La 
W. J. 8.—W. & M.—J. & M. C.—R. H. W.—J. D. & Sons.—o. 1, 9” 
R. P.—C. W. M. W. A. G. 0.—W. B.—St. Pancras Ironworks —g. y 
J.C. C.—T. B.—R, J, & J. G.—E. C—O, ¥.—C. ©, (should sand ls 
and amounts). 

All statements ef facts, lists of tenders, &c. must be 
by the name and address of the sender, not eceesariiy at 
publication. 

We are compelled to decline pointing out books an, 
addresses. 4 giving 

Norz.—The responsibility of signed articles, and 
public meetings, rests, of course, with the authors. Ome chats 

Erratum.—In our recent account of the Universities Co. 
operative Stores, for “‘ Drury & Lovering, architects,” read 
Drury & Lovejoy. 





sae 


CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS 


SITUATIONS VACANT, PARTNERSHIPS, APPRENTICESHIPS 
TRADE, AND GENERAL ADVERTISEMENTS, 











fix lines (about fifty words) or under...........06. oe 4. 64, 

Each additional line (about ten words) ............06 0s, 6d. 
Terms for series of Trade Advertisements, also for Special Adver- 
tisements on front page, Competiti Contract by Auction, 





on application to the Publisher, 
SITUATIONS WANTED. 
FOUR Lines (about THIRTY words) or under ...... 2, 64, 
Each additional line (about ten Words) ....ccccsseese Os, 6d, 
REPLIES TO ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Addressed Box ——, Office of ‘‘ The Builder,” 
Cannot be forwarded, but mus¢ in all cases be called for, and the 
Office Receipt produced. 
THE CHARGE FOR A BOX IS AS UNDER :— 
For “ Situations Wanted” Advertisements ...... 3d. per Week, 
For all other Advertisements .........+++6 evscce « 6d. 
PREPAYMENT IS ABSOLUTELY NECESSARY. 
*,* Stamps must not be sent, but all small sums should be 
remitted by Cash in Registered Letter or by Money Order, payable 
at the Pest-otfice, King-street, Covent-garden, W.C. to 
DOUGLAS FOURDRINIER, Publisher, 
Ad to No. 46, Catherine-street, W.0, 
Advertisements for the current week's issue must reach the office 
before THREE o’clock p.m. on THURSDAY. 
The Publisher cannot be responsible for TESTIMONIALS left at 
the Office in reply to Advertisements, and strongly recommends that 
OOPIES ONLY should be sent. 


&o, may be o 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
“THE BUILDER” is supplied direct from the Office to residents in 
any part of the United Kingdom at the rate of 19. per annum, 
prepaid, Remittances payable as above, 








Bath Stone of Best Quality. 
RANDELL, SAUNDERS, & CO. (Limited), 
Quarrymen and Stone Merchants. 

List of Prices at the Quarries and Depdts; 
also cost of transit to any part of the Kingdom, 
on application to 

Bath Stone Office, Corsham, Wilts. [Advt.] 





Bath Freestone in Blocks of all sizes 
warranted sound, and delivered at any Port or 
Railway Station—YOCKNEY & COMPANY, 
Sole Owners of the CORSHAM DOWN 
QUARRY, Corsham, Wilts, to whom all letters 
should be addressed. [Apvr.] 


a 





Doulting Freestone and Ham Hill org 
of best quality. Prices, delivered at any part 0 
the United Kingdom, given on application to 

CHARLES TRASK, Norton-sub-Hamdon, 
Ilminster, Somerset. Agent: E. Crickmay, 

4, Agar-street, London, W.C.—[Anvr.] 





Roofing Felts. 





F. Braby & Co. 


INODOROUS, SARKING, SHEATHING, AND HAIR FELTS, KEPT ALWAYS IN STOCK. 
ZINC, PERFORATED COPPER, AND PERFORATED IRON, IN VARIOUS DESIGNS AND GAUGES. 


Wrought Iron Tanks. 





MANUFACTURERS OF PERFORATED 


F. Braby & Co. 


PAINTED AND GALVANISED, OF IMPROVED MANUFACTURE. 


Corrugated Iron. 





GALVANISED AND BLACK IN ALL GAUGES KEPT IN STOCK. 


F. Braby & Co. 


ZINC WORK OF ALL KINDS. 


FITZROY WORKS, 356 to 369, EUSTON ROAD, LONDON. 
Hatton Garden, Liverpool; Great Clyde Street, Glasgow; and at Cyprus. 


ae ne” a a eS Le Ss hh alUcelC UlUOhUlLlCUrr.!lhlUClCUrrlCC lr! 





